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A BELT OF MUNICIPAL 
PARKING AREAS 


The city planning board of Flint, 
Michigan, proposes that the area indi- 
cated by cross-hatching, surrounding 
the central business district (black), 
be acquired in the next two to seven 
years for use as municipal parking 
areas. This belt, now occupied mainly 
by cpsolete wooden houses and pri- 
vate|y operated parking lots, would 
ptovile convenient, accessible parking 
for 3.868 cars. Not useful for any 
other purpose, it is said that this 
undeveloped area could be acquired 
economically. The plan also calls for 
Gtadus| prohibition of curb parking 
on most of the streets in the business 
district (see article on p. 206). 
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Editorial Comment 


Inter-City Comparisons 


ORE councilmen have been thrown out 
of public office and others put in on a 
platform of economy and lower taxes than 
for any dozen other reasons, in spite of the 
fact that only neophytes and crooked poli- 
ticians draw conclusions from bare tax rates. 
If the acts of a city council are to be ap- 
praised, and they certainly should be, then 
the proper question is not only how much 
they spent but also how and for what it was 
spent. In short, how much is the tax dollar 
buying in terms of public service, conven- 
ience, and control? This is the only basis 
for fair appraisal but it is so seldom used 
that we feel some recognition is due Albert 
Jackson, who compares two cities in a recent 
series of articles in the Dallas Times-Herald. 
In his survey he notes that city A has built 
12 schools to city B’s one. “A” has opened 
six crosstown thoroughfares, is building a 
new city hall and library, and has developed 
a well-planned network of parks which is 
the envy of citizens in city B. 

But while city A is proud of its improve- 
ments it is paying for them with “near- 
burdensome” taxes which are almost 50 per 
cent higher than those in city B, as illus- 
trated by the fact that a $5,000 home paid 
$94 city and school tax in city A and only 
$63 in city B. Furthermore, city B was liv- 
ing within its income while city A closed the 


year with a large deficit. These and many 
other comparisons made by Mr. Jackson il- 
lustrated that intelligent studies on a purely 
objective basis can be of great aid to com- 
munities in helping to decide how much they 
want to spend for communal services, i.e., 
whether they want $94 worth of them or are 
content with spending $63. It is not there- 
fore an impossible task to measure govern- 
ment. Neither is it a simple task, but it can 
be done. Suggested criteria for appraising 
municipal administration are now available 
to both officials and citizens in a report en- 
titled, Measuring Municipal Activities, re- 
cently issued by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 


* * * 


Executive Tools 


c— municipal officials who are trying 
to keep up to date in their profession by 
reading current municipal literature are hav- 
ing difficulty in using this device with profit. 
There is so much in print that some do not 
know what to read; others are properly 
skeptical, perhaps because of an unfortunate 
experience with a longwinded textbook out 


_ of touch with the facts, or because what they 


have read recently was too generalized, or 
traveled too much on footnotes, or was not 
written in plain language, or was not worth 
reading in the first place. We heartily com- 
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mend these officials who earnestly seek ways 
of improving the services of a modern city 
government by devoting some of their lim- 
ited time to reading and study. 

While there is danger for a few that 
“promptitude of action may be sickened by 
too much knowledge” it is highly essential 
that the municipal administrator should 
know the problems and trends in each of the 
several fields of city activity. Yet he should 
not feel it his duty to read everything. Per- 
haps it is sufficient for him to bring to the 
attention of department heads items which 
may be of interest and value to them, urge 
his subordinates to suggest solutions to prob- 
lems, and encourage them to make wider use 
of the services of their own professional or- 
ganizations. It is more the task of the mu- 
nicipal executive to ascertain what the im- 
portant tools are and how to use them when 
needed, than it is to rummage through all 
the bags of knowledge that continually roll 
from the press. The official who gets ahead 
knows how to use the tools available. 

With increasing age and experience, the 
municipal administrator must guard against 
a tendency to become stale and less and less 
interested in keeping up with the times. 
Among business executives, Ordway Tead 
tells us, business books sell predominately to 
men less than 35. Municipal officials show 
up well in comparison, for of the 204 public 
officials who are now enrolled in extension 
courses offered at the administrative level by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, nearly one-half are more than 40 years 
of age, 25 having passed the half-century 
mark. 

This awakening of public administrative 
officials to current reading and study in the 
field augurs well for improved administration 
and for further professionalization of the 
public service. It behooves those of us who 
write to make facts and theories “curt, con- 
cise, complete.” 


Don’t Spit 


6 Wane citizens of one large American city 
are admonished by signs spaced a few 
hundred feet apart on its streets as follows: 
“The Law: Clean Your Sidewalk, Curb Your 
Dog, Do Not Litter Streets, Use Cans or 
Baskets.”” This reminds us of another classic 
statement of the law in certain public con- 
veyances: “Do Not Spit; Fine $25” and 
may be compared to the signs in English rail- 
way trains which read: “In the interests of 
the public health, you are requested not to 
expectorate.” 

Now we hold no brief for words of Latin 
origin in preference to straightforward 
Anglo-Saxon expressions. And we are heart- 
ily in favor of such objectives as street and 
sidewalk cleanliness, dog restraint, and non- 
spitting in cities large and small. But there 
is something lordly about these attempts to 
secure public co-operation which goes against 
the grain. In a democracy (and perhaps even 
under a dictatorship) effective co-operation 
depends on understanding. Flying legal pro- 
visions in the face of the average American 
citizen breeds resentment rather than co- 
operation. It must be remembered that un- 
der representative government laws are 
passed with only the passive consent of the 
citizenry at large. To win the active consent 
of the people is a task of public relations. 
The English railway sign gives the citizen a 
reasonable basis for law observance in the 
interests of him and his fellows. The Amer- 
ican signs which are cited merely threaten 
him with a penalty (which is neither likely, 
in these two cases, nor constructive) if he 
strays from the legally imposed path of recti- 
tude. 

Ideals of street cleanliness and freedom 
from the menace of public spitting will be 
achieved only when street littering and spit- 
ting are recognized as both unethical and a 
menace to satisfactory living, as well as 
merely illegal. 


Late Movies. In Guatemala City the police have ruled that all theatres must close 
by midnight. Shows must start at the time advertised—$1.00 will be levied for 
every minute of delay. Reason: late shows make morning workers dull-witted. . . . 
In Philadelphia, The Family Theatre, 24-hour-a-day movie “grind house,” has some 
patrons who like to snooze in the late hours. The management has posted an edict: 
“Patrons must not take off their shoes.”—Newsweek. 
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Formulating a Mass Transportation Program” 


By JOHN BAUER! 


Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York 


What procedure should a city follow and what basic provisions should 
be included in formulating a comprehensive transportation program? 


"| “HE developments and needed transfor- 
mation in municipal mass transporta- 
tion, especially in the larger cities, were 
considered in the first article. The compa- 
nies are holding largely to the existing mode 
of street railway operation and are resisting 
comprehensive conversion to buses. Conse- 
quently, they have suffered heavy traffic 
losses, have greatly impaired their financial 
standing, and have not provided modern 
transportation facilities in accordance with 
public needs. . 

It is the belief of the writer that, subject 
to factual determination in each instance, 
practically in every city street railways con- 
stitute largely an obsolete mode of transpor- 
tation and that systematic conversion to 
buses is essential from the public standpoint. 
This article will be devoted to the procedure 
and basic provisions that should be included 
in the formulation of a comprehensive pro- 
gram suited to public needs, with fair treat- 
ment of the existing street railway invest- 
ments. 


MuNICIPAL RESPONSIBILITY ESSENTIAL 


The first requisite in any instance is the 
assumption of positive responsibility by the 
municipal officials to obtain modern trans- 
portation, with proper organization and effec- 
tive control. Many officials appear helpless 
and floundering. They lack adequate reali- 
zation of conditions and what can be done, 
and feel powerless against the companies, 
with their franchises, financial entangle- 
ments, and community entrenchment. While 


* Eprror’s Norte: This is the second of two ar- 
ticles by Mr. Bauer on municipal mass transpor- 
tation. The first, “Readjusting Mass Transporta- 
tion Facilities,” appeared in the June issue. 

1 For suggestions on the engineering problems 
discussed in this article the writer is indebted to 
Alfred E. Shaw, engineer. 


there is usually plenty of criticism against 
allegedly high fares and poor service, there 
is seldom specific concentration upon under- 
lying facts as to relative obsolescence of the 
entire mode of transportation, its excessive 
cost, its unattractiveness, its low traffic ap- 
peal, its inflexibility, its interference with 
other street uses, and its restrictions upon 
municipal development and welfare. 

If a city struggling with transportation 
difficulties assumes responsibility for ade- 
quate, modern, and low cost transportation, 
it is confronted with the question of proce- 
dure, particularly the formulation of a pro- 
gram and the establishment of control to 
carry out its purposes. What are the princi- 
pal steps involved in establishing such a 
program and in carrying it to realization? 

The first step would be a thorough survey 
and analysis of conditions and their bearing 
upon a reasonable set-up, which should take 
duly into account both public and private in- 
terests. It should include inspection of the 
properties, their suitability to meet modern 
service standards, their relative depreciation 
(both physical and functional), their rela- 
tion to traffic requirements, their cost of fur- 
nishing service, the availability of other 
modes of transportation, and a plan of read- 
justment and conversion to modern trans- 
portation under appropriate municipal con- 
trol. 

It is surmised that in practically every 
instance the basic difficulty has been in past 
failure to transform the system of street rail- 
way transportation gradually in accordance 
with technological developments in other 
modes of transportation. What is neded, 
therefore, is orderly transformation from 
street railways to buses, including possibly 
trolley buses where they fit best the particu- 
lar circumstances. Such a program would 
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probably require a period of five to ten years. 
It should be sufficiently flexible to provide for 
thorough experimentation and for as rapid 
transition as may be intrinsically justified 
and practically attainable. 


ELIMINATE CONFLICTING INTERESTS 


The program adopted should make pos- 
sible systematic transformation without af- 
fecting adversely the real financial interests 
of the company. As experience with bus 
cperation proves successful, especially on 
heavy traffic routes, successive conversion 
should be predicated exclusively on the un- 
derlying merits. It should neither reduce 
nor increase the net returns available for the 
company, except as security would be en- 
hanced by operating economies and greater 
traffic volume. The company should have no 
tinancial interest at stake, whether conver- 
sion to buses be expedited or retarded, or 
abandoned, on the basis of analyzed experi- 
ence. The rate of conversion should rest en- 
tirely upon the facts, subject to municipal 
determination of policy. 

For the purpose of eliminating any special 
financial interest of the company, an initial 
settlement and agreement between the com- 
pany and the city is necessary. This should 
embody full financial provisions as to deter- 
mination and protection of the recognized 
private investment and return, and as to sys- 
tematic municipal control. The crucial part 
applies to the valuation placed upon the ex- 
isting properties and the return provided for 
them. To eliminate basic conflict of interest 
in an orderly program of conversion requires 
the establishment of a fixed valuation and a 
definite rate of return, with provisions for 
amortization independent of actual street 
railway displacements. With such determina- 
tion, the company would have the same rec- 
ognized investment and would receive the 
same return, whatever the rate of street rail- 
way conversion to bus operation. 

An initial and fixed valuation of the exist- 
ing properties is essential to a systematic 
program under definite municipal control. It 
should, of course, be reasonable and fair ac- 
cording to the position of the properties in 
furnishing transportation. Ordinary stand- 
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ards of appraisal, however, are not applica- 
ble, because of extraordinary depreciation. 
This includes not only ordinary factors of 
depreciation affecting individual plant and 
equipment units, but also system obsoles- 
cence due to loss of earning power and to the 
availability of a superior mode of transpor- 
tation. Consequently, the ordinary appraisal 
procedure, whether reproduction or actual 
cost less ordinary depreciation of individual 
plant units, does not furnish an appropriate 
standard. Such a valuation would be justified 
if the general existing system of transporta- 
tion, apart from individual units, were not 
extensively obsolete. Since, however, a new 
mode of transportation has emerged and ap- 
pears more suitable to meet public needs, 
and since the existing system cannot be made 
financially self-sustaining at ordinary valua- 
tion standards, a different approach for com- 
prehensive settlement must be adopted. 
While this should be fair to the company, it 
must take into account the rights of the 
public to modern transportation service at 
costs consistent with present technological 
advancement. 


Proper Basis oF INITIAL VALUATION 


No exact basis of valuation for proper set- 
tlements regarding existing street railway 
properties has been developed for general 
application. While the bases of usual valua- 
tion for rate making or purchase of utility 
properties which as systems have not become 
obsolete, cannot be applied, the method 
adopted must be subject to the rule of reason 
and must be adjusted to the particular con- 
ditions. It will require the use of common 
sense under the special circumstances. It will 
be subject, moreover, to reasonable compro- 
mise, with practical give-and-take on the 
part of the company and the municipality. 

Perhaps the most general basis that may 
be reasonably taken for such valuation set- 
tlement is that of remaining earning power 
of the existing street railway system as such. 
This would be predicated upon the com- 
pany’s franchise rights to operate the street 
railway lines unmolested, and to earn what- 
ever it can through such mode of transporta- 
tion up to a legal fair return on ordinary val- 
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uation standards. It would, however, involve 
also the usually unwarranted assumption 
that the street railway franchises preclude 
the granting of rights for competitive bus 
operation. Nevertheless, the most justifiable 
approach would be for the municipality to 
allow a valuation upon the ex- 
isting properties equal to an 
amount upon which the com- 
pany can expect reasonably to 
earn a return of, say 6 per cent, 
through continued street rail- 
way operation. 

To establish such a figure will 
require analysis of prospective 
traffic, operating revenues and 
operating costs, including main- 
tenance and depreciation of in- 
dividual property units. The 
difference between expected av- 
erage annual revenues and costs 
would be the net return from 
continued street railway opera- 
tion without conversion to buses. Such an- 
nual net earnings may be capitalized at 6 per 
cent, and the result may be reasonably al- 
lowed as capital value for the existing prop- 
erties, subject to such practical compromise 
as may be justified to attain satisfactory 
agreement. 

When the proper capital value has been 
accepted by the city and company, the 
amount should be recognized as a fixed sum 
upon which the company is entitled there- 
after to receive a return at a definite rate of 
say 6 per cent. While the return should not 
be guaranteed by the city, it would be pay- 
able out of earnings if the fares can be fixed 
high enough for the purpose. Provisions 
should be made, moreover, for amortization 
over a period of about 15 years, so that the 
entire street railway investment will disap- 
pear from the capital account after complete 
conversion to buses has been attained. Amor- 
tization should be included as part of the 
cost of furnishing service so as to safeguard 
fully the company’s rights to recognized in- 
vestment and return. 

With such definite provisions as to exist- 
ing properties, the company would then have 
no financial reason for resisting conversion to 
buses or other mode of transportation as ex- 
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perience may justify. Whether thereafter a 
particular line is converted or not would not 
affect the returns to be obtained. With such 
elimination of divergent interests, the com- 
pany would be in position to co-operate with 
the city in bringing about transformation as 
basically warranted. A syste- 
matic program of conversion 
and enlargement of the trans- 
portation system could be read- 
ily adopted and administered. 

The financial provisions 
would have to cover not only 
the recognized old investment in 
existing properties, but also new 
investment for conversion and 
expansion. The funds for amor- 
tization of old investment might 
be re-invested in new facilities. 
There should be exact account- 
ing showing the extent of old in- 
vestment and new investment, 
with proper subdivision by 
property accounts. The rights of the com- 
pany to a return should be definitely shown 
as a regular administrative matter and duly 
safeguarded. 

The net valuation should be shown def- 
initely by the accounts of the company. It 
should consist of the book values as adjusted 
by the initial settlement, plus subsequent in- 
vestment, less depreciation and other oper- 
ating reserves. The amount should serve 
both as the measure of return to which the 
company is entitled, the basis of fixing fares, 
and the price to be paid by the city upon ter- 
mination of the agreement. The period might 
be fixed for any time that might be regarded 
reasonable, but the city should reserve the 
right to terminate the agreement at any time 
after five or ten years, with due notice and 
upon payment of the purchase price as duly 
provided for and shown by the accounts. 


MuNICIPAL CONTROL AND ADMINISTRATION 


The agreement should provide for exten- 
sion of facilities and service as justified by 
public needs. While operation would be car- 
ried out by the company, the larger matters 
of policy should be subject to municipal con- 
trol. The company would have the right to 
a definite return, but the city would deter- 
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mine the major policies affecting the public 
interest. It would have control over exten- 
sion and enlargement of the properties, 
standards of service, and basically also wages, 
salaries, and contracts for the purchase of 
equipment and supplies. 

For the purpose of administration, appro- 
priate systems of accounting and service rec- 
ords should be adopted. The city should 
have periodical reports as to developments 
and results. It should have complete show- 
ing of capital investment, gross earnings, 
gross operating revenues, operating expenses, 
and such operating data as may be required 
for full information and proper administra- 
tion. 

Administrative responsibility to carry out 
the provisions of the agreement should be 
lodged within a given department of the 
city. This department would receive the pe- 
riodical reports, conduct proper inspection 
and audits, make comprehensive surveys at 
least annually, and present recommendations 
to the city council. The latter would have 
control over all matters of policy which re- 
quire municipal legislation, including budget- 
ary approval, capital as well as operating, 
wage and salary standards, and particularly 
fares. 

As to fares, the agreement should provide, 
in general, for the cost-of-service principle. 
The fares as a whole should bring sufficient 
revenues to cover the entire cost of service, 
including all reasonable operating expenses, 
maintenance, depreciation, other proper al- 
lowances for operating reserves, amortization 
of the old street railway investment, and the 
return to which the company is entitled, with 
provisions for a fare equalization reserve so 
as to avoid frequent changes. Initial fares 
might be left substantially at the level prior 
to the settlement. Then as traffic volume in- 
creases and operating economies are effected, 
fares would be gradually reduced, with the 
objective to furnish proper service at lowest 
attainable fares which will cover total cost 
of service. Unless price levels should rise 
greatly, there is little reason why the gen- 
eral five-cent fare should not be attainable 
in practically all cities, with reasonable dif- 
ferentials for distances. 
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CONSIDERATION OF ALTERNATIVES 


The financial set-up and control as thus 
outlined assume the existence and continu- 
ance of a unified transportation system 
within the municipality and its contiguous 
areas. The company would serve as a single 
instrumentality for the city to carry out 
transportation policies and to meet trans- 
portation needs. 

The desirability of such settlement and re- 
adjustment seems clear. In most instances, 
however, there will be strenuous resistance 
by the private companies, which will not be 
willing to accept reasonable valuations and 
limited returns on the basis of street railway 
obsolescence. Furthermore, they will seek to 
avoid definite obligations to the public and 
systematic municipal control and administra- 
tion by the cities. 

If, however, a program is formulated on 
the basis of reasonably established facts, the 
city is usually in position to compel the com- 
pany to accept sensible terms. It has avail- 
able an effective weapon with which to meet 
company resistance—which relies principally 
upon the street railway franchise. While most 
such grants are exclusive and may extend 
over many years in the future, they do not 
preclude the granting of separate permits for 
bus operation. Here is the weapon by which 
the city can practically compel the company 
to accept reasonable terms or to incur de- 
structive competition under municipal spon- 
sorship. 

While doubtless transportation within any 
municipal area should be kept unified and 
monopolized under proper municipal con- 
trol, if such control is not attainable under 
reasonable terms the city can take recourse 
to competition. Its procedure might be to 
grant to a separate company the city-wide 
privilege of bus operation, on the basis of 
definite agreement regarding financial pro- 
visions as to investment, return, operation, 
fares, and other matters of a positive munic- 
ipal program. The bus company would oper- 
ate as a city agency and would have full mu- 
nicipal support. It would extend its lines as 
justified, and would compete directly with 
the street railways wherever competition 
proves feasible. 
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Instead of a separate bus company, the 
city might establish outright municipal own- 
ership and operation of buses. Whatever the 
form of organization may be, if the city 
makes clear that it will proceed with a pro- 
gram of competition unless it obtains reason- 
able terms of settlement, the street railway 
company will probably accept rather than 
incur the risk of losing its entire investment. 
A competitive bus company, with full munic- 
ipal support, or direct municipal bus opera- 
tion, would rapidly drive the street railway 
company into financial straits, and force it 
to sell under pressure. 

Such a competitive situation should be 
avoided if reasonably possible. If not, it can 
be carried out successfully, and it will bring 
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about ultimately unified operation with mod- 
ern means of transportation. During the 
transitional period there would be some con- 
fusion, but as long as the street railway com- 
pany continues, it would have to furnish 
reasonable service on the lines operated. The 
riding public would not suffer materially. 
While there would be buses and street cars 
operated on the same streets, with conse- 
quent increase in traffic congestion, this con- 
dition would be temporary, and would be 
cleared up when the street railway company 
faces reality. The city can bring about uni- 
fied transportation under proper organization 
and with effective municipal control if it as- 
sumes definite responsibility and takes the 
necessary action. 


How to Modernize Fire Records and Reports 


By DeWAYNE E. NOLTING! 
Engineer, National Fire Protection Association, Boston 


The fire records and reporting systems of many cities should 
be restudied in the light of the model system now available. 


ITY managers, mayors, and fire chiefs 

agree that the final objective of fire 

departments is to minimize the fire 
loss to life and property and to provide ade- 
quate fire protection service at reasonable 
cost. To realize this objective, the first re- 
quirement is that proper standards be used 
for measuring the adequacy and efficiency of 
fire department methods and results.2 The 
second requirement is that proper records 
and reporting procedures be established as 
a basis for administrative action and control 
of the fire department. To assist chief ad- 
ministrators and fire chiefs in modernizing 
their fire records procedure, there is now 


1 Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Nolting, M. S. in public 
administration, 1933, Syracuse University, has de- 
signed and installed a records and reporting sys- 
tem in the Cincinnati Fire Department and has 
assisted other cities in modernizing their fire rec- 
ords. He is author of Fire Prevention Practices 
in New York State Municipalities (1933), and A 
Model Records and Reporting System for Fire 
Departments (1938). 


available a suggested model system which 
can easily be adapted to the needs of small 
as well as large cities.® 

A fire records and reporting system should: 
(1) provide the fire chief and chief adminis- 
trator with data which show the effectiveness 
of the department in preventing and fighting 
fires; (2) indicate in just what building oc- 
cupancies fires are occurring and what fire 
hazards are responsible for them; (3) dis- 
close the trend in fire losses, causes of fires, 
and various activities of the department as 
compared with previous years; (4) suggest 
the need for certain ordinances; (5) serve 
as a basis for equipment replacement pro- 
grams, changes in personnel, etc., and (6) 


* This subject is treated at length by Clarence 
E. Ridley and Herbert A. Simon in Measuring 
Municipal Activities, International City Managers’ 
Association, 1938, pp. 10-14. 

3.4 Model Records and Reporting System for 
Fire Departments. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938, 78 pp. $2. 
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make for better relationships between the 
fire department and the public. The manual 
on model records, which Public Administra- 
tion Service recently published, includes 27 
record and report forms which are designed 
to meet these requirements. This manual, 
which explains clearly how the records system 
can be installed and how it works, was de- 
signed to provide the minimum information 
needed for preparing administrative reports 
to the fire chief and chief administrator. 

The first step in modernizing the local fire 
department records and reporting system is 
to bring together all existing forms and study 
them to see whether they are simple and easy 
to use and file, and whether they supply the 
data needed to compile the information 
called for by the consolidated monthly re- 
port, which is the controlling administrative 
report. It is likely that some forms now used 
can be eliminated and some improved, while 
others will have to be entirely new in order 
to establish a co-ordinated procedure. 

The recommended consolidated monthly 
report consists of four 84 x 11 inch sheets. 
Space is provided for giving data on the cur- 
rent month, for the preceding month, and 
this year to date as compared with the same 
period the previous year. Page one shows 
classifications of alarms, fires, out-of-city 
calls, and shows measurements of fire losses 
according to the best standards. Pages two 
and three show the number of fires and fire 
losses broken down into recommended classi- 
fications of fire causes and building occu- 


pancies. The remaining pages call for inspec- 
tion and fire prevention data, investigation 
work, personnel information of the depart- 
ment, how fires were controlled, work of 
companies, and other important statistics. 
The comparisons these data make possible 
give the administrator something concrete 
upon which to confer with the fire chief and 
to make recommendations to the city council. 

This consolidated monthly report is the 
focal point of the model records and report- 
ing system—most of the other records and 
reports are designed to provide the data 
needed to compile it each month. When this 
report is prepared for the month of Decem- 
ber each year, most of the desired statistical 
material for publication in the annual report 
will be at hand within a few days after the 
close of the fiscal year, thereby eliminating 
the time-consuming task of compiling the 
data for the entire year which in many cities 
now unnecessarily delays publication of the 
annual report of the fire department. 

Other forms and practices illustrated and 
described in the records manual cover such 
important phases of fire department activi- 
ties as building surveys, company records, 
officers’ reports, inspection procedures, arson 
records, apparatus depreciation and replace- 
ment programs, fire alarm office records and 
maps, and specifications for annual reports. 

The adoption and use of this model rec- 
ords system will provide effective instruments 
of control and also statistics for inter-city 
comparisons. 
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Regulation of Automobile Parking Lots* 


This composite of municipal regulations should be helpful to cities 
confronted with the problem of controlling parking lot operation. 


UNICIPAL control over the opera- 
tion of privately operated public 
parking lots is of comparatively re- 

cent development. A survey of the automo- 
bile parking problem now being conducted 
by the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion and the American Society of Planning 
Officials indicates that less than one-fourth 
of the 147 cities included in the study license 
parking lots. But the fact that a number of 
cities, including Baltimore, Cleveland, Grand 
Rapids, Louisville, Oklahoma City, and St. 
Paul are preparing to adopt regulatory meas- 
ures makes the problem timely. A composite 
of the license ordinances and regulations of 
such cities as Detroit, Flint, Toledo, Wash- 
ington, and others, as set forth in this article, 
indicates the extent and type of control 
exercised.! 

Planning and Zoning. Through planning 
and zoning control a city can do much to dis- 
courage the fly-by-night and indiscriminate 
location of lots and also prevent parking lots 
from becoming “eyesores.” Obviously the 
parking lot should be close to the destination 
of the user and it should be of such capacity 
and have such characteristics that it will not 
overload adjacent streets. Entrances to lots 
should be located in relation to the direction 
in which cars are entering the central part 
of the city and away from main traffic 
streets. Necessary changes in zoning prob- 
ably should be made on a temporary and 
conditional basis. For example, in Syracuse, 
New York, ten years was suggested as a pe- 
riod for which a zone may be changed, and 


* This article is an abstract of a section of a 
comprehensive report on the parking problem to 
be published shortly by the International City 
Managers’ Association and the American Society 
of Planning Officials. 

1 Detroit ordinance No. 30-C, revised to Sep- 
tember 1, 1937; Flint ordinance No. 156, July 12, 
1937; Toledo ordinance No. 9934, March 19, 
1934; Washington, District of Columbia Police 
Regulations, Article 29, Nov. 25, 1936, as amended 
February 26, 1937. 


15,000 square feet of parking space (about 
100 car capacity) a minimum condition for 
justifying the change in zoning from Com- 
mercial or Local Business “A” to Local Busi- 
ness “B.” Cincinnati in 1937 amended its 
zoning code to authorize the establishment 
of restricted parking lots in Residence “C” 
and “D” districts, on approval by the zoning 
board of appeals. The board may impose 
any special conditions that may seem desir- 
able to reduce the adverse effect of the park- 
ing lot upon the preservation of the residen- 
tial character of the district. Los Angeles in 
recent years has granted numerous zone vari- 
ances to permit the use for parking of resi- 
dential lots immediately adjacent to outly- 
ing business sections. Rigid restrictions are 
imposed to protect the adjacent residential 
areas by requiring the property to be sur- 
faced and fenced. Hartford, Connecticut, re- 
quires that permission to use land for park- 
ing lots must be obtained from the zoning 
board of appeals. 

The cities which exercise the most exten- 
sive control over parking lots require that a 
license be secured. An open parking station 
is generally defined as “any plot, piece, or 
parcel of land used for the purpose of storing 
motor vehicles where the owner or person 
storing such vehicles is charged a fee, and 
shall include such plots where shelters that 
are not completely inclosed are erected and 
which are open to the general public.” 

Application for License. The information 
to be furnished in applying for a parking lot 
license includes: (1) name under which and 
the place where the parking lot is to be op- 
erated; (2) whether the applicant is an in- 
dividual, partnership, or corporation, with 
names, business and residence addresses of 
such individual or each partner, and if a cor- 
poration, the name, date, and state under 
which organized, amount and value of capital 
stock issued, and names, business, and resi- 
dence addresses of the officers, managers, and 
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directors; (3) whether the premises are 
owned or leased by the applicant, and if 
leased, the name, residence, and business ad- 
dress of each owner; (4) number of motor 
vehicles which may at any time be stored 
upon the premises; (5) the hours during 
which the motor vehicles may be stored; 
(6) a complete schedule of the rates 
to be charged for stor- 


[July 


license fee is $10 up to 4,000 square feet, $15 
for 4,000 to 16,000 square feet, and $25 for 
over 16,000 square feet. The New Orleans 
fee is one cent per square foot of area per 
year. Philadelphia imposes a tax of 10 per 
cent on the gross receipts of open parking 
lots (passed July 21, 1937), payable to the 
city each month accompanied by a statement 





age; and (7) such other 
information as the city 
may deem _ advisable. 
In addition, some cities 
require that the applica- 
tion be accompanied by 
a plat prepared by the 
city surveyor showing 
the size and area of the 
land, the location of 
the driveways, copings, 





Numerous parking lots are replacing ob- 
solete buildings and vacant property in 
central business districts of most cities. 
In this way parking facilities have doubled 
during the last three years in Cincinnati 
and Dallas. Even Des Moines and Flint 
each have about 70 parking lots, and in 
Memphis and Milwaukee from 90 to 95 
per cent of the vacant land is used for 
parking. But privately operated parking 
lots are generally unstable, occupying land 
held for speculative purposes, and many 
are incenveniently placed. 


showing gross receipts. 
Issuance of License. 
The city generally re- 
quires that an investiga- 
tion be made by the po- 
lice department or other 
agency, and if the state- 
ments set forth in the 
application are found to 
be correct and the appli- 
cant has a good repu- 
tation and the proper 








fences, and structures. 

Basis and Amount of License Fee or Tax. 
The bases used are flat rate per lot, capacity 
of lot, number of employees, area of lot, and 
gross receipts. The license fee or tax gener- 
ally must be paid for each parking lot. The 
flat rate basis ranges from $2.00 in Milwau- 
kee to $75 in Atlantic City and $100 in 
Louisville. The most common basis is the 
capacity of the parking lot, with a range of 
$10 to $250 in Boston; $2.00 per car space 
in Buffalo; $100 flat fee in Chicago, plus 
$4.00 for each car in excess of 25; $5.00 for 
less than 25 cars and $15 over 25 cars for 
lots in Detroit and Flint; and $25 for less 
than 20 cars up to $200 for more than 100 
cars in Kansas City, Missouri. License 
fees based on capacity are considerably 
higher in Southern cities. For example, the 
Norfolk, Virginia, license fee is $25 up to the 
first 50 cars, $50 for 50 to 99 cars, and $75 
for 100 and over. The number of employees 
is taken into account in Oakland, California, 
where the parking lot fee is $6.00 a year, 
plus $2.00 for each employee. Detroit re- 
quires a $1.00 license for each employee. 
Toledo, Ohio, and Washington, D. C., base 
the license fee on the square-foot area of the 
parking lot. In Toledo the license fee is 
$5.00 up to 1,500 square feet of area, $15 
for 1,500 to 6,000 square feet, $35 for over 
6,000 square feet. In Washington, D. C., the 


fee has been paid, the 
city clerk is authorized to issue the license. 
License ordinances and regulations, how- 
ever, generally include many other re- 
quirements. Detroit provides that no 
license shall be issued to any person whose 
license has within five years prior to the 
date of application been revoked. Washing- 
ton, D. C., requires that no license will be 
issued (1) until approved by the fire marshal 
or one of his assistants, (2) until an occu- 
pancy certificate under the zoning law has 
been obtained, (3) in cases where structures 
exist or are to be erected, the approval of 
the building inspector obtained, and (4) 
where fences, copings, or driveways are re- 
quired, until the same meet the require- 
ments of the engineering department. These 
and other requirements are discussed below. 

Rates Charged. Cities generally do not 
exercise any control of the amount of the 
rates charged, but it is universal practice to 
require that the rates set forth in the appli- 
cation be conspicuously posted and that no 
charge can be made in excess of such rates 
unless the licensee has notified the proper 
city official in writing of the change and 
posted signs showing such increase. Where 
separate rates are made for day parking and 
night parking the hour the change is effective 
must be posted. 

Signs. Parking lots are required to main- 
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tain at each entrance permanently fixed 
signs setting forth the name of the licensee, 
the hours of the day and/or night during 
which the place is open, the rates charged, 
and the closing hour. Where more than one 
rate is charged for parking, all figures must 
be the same size and dimension. Figures 
generally are required to be not less than six 
inches in height and from eight to ten feet 
above the street level. 

Record of Patrons, Claim Checks. It is 
generally required that at the time a car is 
parked or accepted for parking, the person 
whose car is parked be given a distinctive 
check numbered to correspond with the cou- 
pon placed upon the vehicle, the check to 
contain the name and address of the parking 
place and the date and license number of the 
vehicle parked. This provision does not ap- 
ply to cars stored on a monthly fee basis. 
Memphis, Tennessee, requires parking lot 
operators to keep a complete, accurate, and 
legible loose-leaf record in duplicate, of every 
motor vehicle stored in public garages or 
open air stations, irrespective of the length 
of time it is stored, such a record to show 
the name and address of owner, make and 
type of vehicle, motor number and state li- 
cense number, time of arrival and departure, 
and name of person who delivers the vehicle 
for storage. Such a record is to be open to 
inspection by the police and the carbon copy 
for the preceding day to 
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licensee pay all final judgments recovered 
for damages arising from the operation of 
motor vehicles in the parking station and 
for the loss, damage, theft, or conversion of 
any motor vehicle. The ordinance also pro- 
vides that any person who sustains damage 
by reason of the violation of the bond by the 
licensee may institute suit and recover any 
judgment that may be obtained. The amount 
of the bond depends upon the number of sta- 
tions, ranging from a bond of $1,000 for one 
station to $7,500 where the licensee conducts 
more than 10 stations. No bond is required, 
however, of operators of stations accommo- 
dating less than 25 cars. The license of a 
parking station operator can be suspended 
upon failure to pay any final judgment 
within 10 days after the judgment has be- 
come final. Other cities generally require 
that no contract, agreement, lease, receipt, 
rule, or regulation shall exempt any person 
operating a parking place from damage or 
loss caused by negligence. Flint, Michigan, 
requires parking lot operators to notify the 
police chief of any claim made by reason of 
any loss, theft, or conversion, and of any 
claim for damages arising from the operation 
of the parking station, the obligations of the 
operator not to extend beyond the regular 
posted hours of operation. 

Barriers. Open-air parking lots generally 
are required to be inclosed with a suitable 
fence, wall, or other 





be delivered to the police 


on each day (Memphis 
Traffic Code, 1937). 
Bonding of Operators. 
Fire ordinances of some 
cities do not permit the 
locking of cars in park- 
ing lots. The police rec- 
ords of one large city 
show that about 10 per 





Street parking surveys generally reveal 
chief by 9:00 A. M. | that: (1) the value of street space occu- 
pied by cars parked at the curb in con- 
gested areas is out of proportion to the 
benefits which accrue either to the motor- 
ist or to the merchant. (2) City officials 
are justified in restricting curb parking 
when necessary to facilitate the movement 
of traffic or to reduce accident hazards. 
(3) A city is seldom justified in widening 
streets for the sole purpose of providing shall 
all-day storage facilities for automobiles. 


barrier so that vehicles 
cannot be removed ex- 
cept through regular en- 
trances and exits. Toledo 
provides that the en- 
trance and exit may or 
may not bé combined 
but that all openings 
be properly at- 
tended during the time 








cent of the automobiles stolen have been taken 
from parking lots. Although legally liable, the 
non-bonded operator generally cannot be 
held liable. For this reason, a few cities do 
not issue a license until a bond with one or 
more adequate sureties or a surety company 
has been filed in the required amount. De- 
troit requires that the bond provide that the 


the place is in operation. 

The erection of a fence, coping, or barri- 
cade on lots abutting public space must be 
done under permit from the city engineer. 
Portland, Oregon, requires that all unpaved 
parking lots must have a barricade or fence 
not to exceed five feet in height, and if 
within three feet of the street line, not less 
than 20 inches high. Such barriers must meet 
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with the approval of the city engineer. If 
the barricade is not erected, the city engineer 
is empowered to build it and assess the prop- 
erty for the cost of the same plus 6 per cent 
for engineering and supervision. Parking lots 
paved with a hard-surface material to the 
property line or street must have a painted 
yellow strip 12 inches wide along the street 
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fraction thereof in excess of 20. Washington, 
D. C., limits frame structures on parking lots 
to not more than 40 square feet in area and 
then only on special permit from the board 
of commissioners. Lots of 4,000 square feet 
or less must have 2 fire extinguishers, lots of 
4,000 to 16,000 square feet must have 4 ex- 
tinguishers, and lots over 16,000 square feet, 
6 extinguishers. Detroit 





side but on private prop- 
erty, and no part of a 
parked car may extend 
beyond the outer edge 
of the yellow strip. If 
cars are parked beyond 
the yellow strip the prop- 
erty owner may be re- 
quired to erect a bar- 
ricade as required for 


unpaved parking lots | dated. 





Curb parking will be gradually eliminated 
in congested business districts, say traffic 
authorities. No regulation of street park- 
ing will ever solve the problem. Curb 
space is too limited, too expensive to use 
as storage, and it is easier to prohibit 
parking entirely than to regulate it. A 
recent Pittsburgh survey shows that curb 
parking in the business district reduced 
traffic capacity to 50 per cent of the vol- 
ume that could otherwise be accommo- 


also requires open park- 
ing stations to have fire 
extinguishing equipment 
approved by the fire de- 
partment and that all 
cars must be so stored 
that they may be reached 
readily in case of fire or 
other emergency. 
Surface of Lots. Park- 








(Ordinance No. 69185, 
February 4, 1937). Washington, D. C., 
requires every parking lot abutting public 
space to have a coping or fence built 
entirely on private property, coping to con- 
sist of an eight-inch coping of concrete and 
a fence of approved design to be not less 
than 2% feet high. Baltimore, under a pend- 
ing ordinance, would require a masonry wall 
not less than 21% feet high or some other 
approved barrier which would not obstruct 
the view of drivers or pedestrians. 

Building and Fire Hazards. Operators of 
public garages and parking lots must comply 
with the fire ordinances governing inflamma- 
bles and storage of motor vehicles. New 
structures or alterations in any existing 
structure must conform to building code and 
fire prevention code requirements. Los An- 
geles requires that a permit be obtained from 
the fire board to establish, maintain, and 
conduct any building structure or parcel of 
land or premises as a public garage or auto- 
mobile parking space. In Oakland, Califor- 
nia, the application for a permit to operate 
any parking lot must have the approval of 
the fire marshal and the building inspector 
before it is granted. Pasadena, California, 
requires that any public parking space where 
a fee is charged must be equipped with at 
least one properly filled 2%4-gallon fire ex- 
tinguisher, for 20 cars or less, and one addi- 
tional extinguisher for every 40 spaces or 


ing lots could be made 
more attractive if the city would set up 
standards for smooth surfacing, grading, and 
dust prevention, and perhaps require hedges 
or other ornamental fence at property lines. 
Detroit and Rochester require that parking 
lots must provide for dust abatement by fre- 
quent sprinkling or the use of calcium chlo- 
ride or other means. Jacksonville, Illinois, re- 
quires that parking lots must have a gravel 
or cinder surface and must provide stalls for 
the parking of cars. Oakland, California, re- 
quires parking lots to be level and surfaced 
with gravel or macadam. Washington, D. C., 
requires that lots paved with impervious 
material must be graded and provided with 
approved drains so that no drainage will 
flow across the sidewalk. Baltimore, under a 
pending ordinance, would require the entire 
area of parking lots to be paved with a hard 
or semi-hard dustless surface not below the 
grade of bituminous macadam. 

Curb Cuts and Driveways. The excessive 
width of driveways in some cities adds to 
the hazards of pedestrians and eliminates 
needed curb parking space. This situation 
has led some cities to set up minimum stand- 
ards for curb cuts and driveways. The pro- 
cedure generally starts with an application 
giving detailed information, including a com- 
plete set of plans drawn accurately to scale. 
In Dayton, Ohio, driveways in excess of 
eight feet are termed “special privileges” and 
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the permit is granted only after the applica- 
tion has been advertised for two weeks, and 
a hearing held, and finally approved by the 
city council. The maximum width in Dayton 
is 30 feet. Kalamazoo, Michigan, allows two 
driveways but the maximum width of any 
drive cannot exceed 30 feet at the curb line. 
Winnetka, Illinois, requires that driveways 
may not be over 16 feet in width at the lot 
line but may flare out to a greater width at 
the curb. Permits for additional driveways 
of equal width may be granted if upon inves- 
tigation it is found that the construction and 
maintenance of such a driveway will not 
impair, endanger, or interfere with public 
safety. In Washington, D. C., lots abutting 
on one street are limited to two driveways, 
and on two or more streets to three drive- 
ways. Colorado Springs, Colorado, forbids 
any single opening at the curb in excess of 
25 feet and in general only one such opening 
is allowed on one frontage. 

There generally is some requirement such 
as 10, 15, or 25 feet width at the sidewalk 
line between driveways opening on the same 
street, and a limitation on the proximity of 
driveways to street intersections. Some per- 
mits include a provision that it may be re- 
voked or modifted by the city council. In 
such a case, or if the location is abandoned, 
the owner is required to remove the drive- 
ways and restore the sidewalk, parkway, and 
curb so as to conform with the remainder of 
the curb and sidewalk on the street, such 
work to be done to the satisfaction of the 
city and without expense to the city. 

Where application is made for more than 
one driveway, an investigation should be 
made to consider the amount of pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic on the street and side- 
walk adjacent to the property. The city 
should require that when the driveway is 
constructed the existing curb and gutter and 
sidewalk be removed and replaced as part of 
the driveway subject to approval by the 
city engineer. 

Miscellaneous. Detroit prohibits any park- 
ing lot or any portion of it to be used by any 
vendor of goods, wares, merchandise, or 
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services for the conduct of such vendor’s 
business, unless the business is conducted in 
a permanent building. Toledo requires park- 
ing lots to provide a suitable place for load- 
ing and unloading occupants of cars to be 
parked, and prohibits such loading and un- 
loading upon a public sidewalk. 

Parking lot operators are prohibited from 
making any use for any purpose whatsoever 
of any motor vehicle parked in the station 
unless specially authorized by the owner. De- 
troit permits removal of a car to another lot 
only when adequate signs indicating a re- 
ceiving station are erected. The licensee is 
liable to any damages to the car caused by 
such moving. 

Detroit requires that each person em- 
ployed in the operation of parking lots be 
licensed in accordance with rules established 
by the police department, the license to be 
for one year at a fee of $1.00 per person and 
that each licensee must wear a metal badze 
with this license number. Operators gener- 
ally are required to keep the sidewalks and 
any public space around the parking lot free 
from dirt, gravel, grease, oil, ice, sleet, and 
snow, and keep them in safe condition for 
pedestrians. The ordinances of some cities 
require illumination of lots at night, require 
drivers of “pick-up delivery” services to have 
chauffeur’s licenses, and require clearance 
lanes within the parking lot to prevent 
“stacking up” of cars on the street and the 
“switching” of cars back and forth across 
the sidewalk. 

The extent of parking lot control to be ex- 
ercised by a city should be based on a study 
of the local situation. The aim of the city 
should be to regulate this business in the in- 
terest of the safety and convenience of citi- 
zens. Some cities encourage private interests 
to establish off-street parking areas by strict 
enforcement or prohibition of curb parking, 
or by granting zone variances, or by encour- 
aging demolition of hazardous old buildings, 
or by not requiring a license fee, or by direct 
assistance such as planning the lay-out of the 
lot and paving the area at cost, or by encour- 
aging merchants to accommodate customers, 























Inquiries on Adnministrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 














Municipal Regulation of Hours of 
Business 


To what extent may municipalities regulate 
hours of business? 


) pee a few states grant cities the power 
to regulate hours of business, and 
those few usually limit the power to Sabba- 
tarian legislation. All prohibitions against 
Sunday activities depend on statutory enact- 
ment, and it seems to be the universal prac- 
tice in laws which prohibit secular labor and 
business to except work “of necessity and 
charity.”” The laws themselves are not clear 
as to what is meant by these terms, but per- 
haps the definition of necessity which is most 
satisfactory is one set out in an early Massa- 
chusetts case, Flagg vs. Millsbury, 4 Cushing 
(Mass.) 242, that the necessity meant is not 
a physical and absolute necessity, but a 
moral fitness or propriety of the work and 
labor done under the circumstances of each 
particular case. In general, if the city has 
substantially the same authority in setting 
up an ordinance prohibiting Sunday activi- 
ties that the state prohibits under the state 
law, the city council would be held to have 
the authority to determine in the first in- 
stance what is properly a work of charity 
and necessity and what is not. 

A study of numerous court decisions indi- 
cates that an ordinance may forbid Sunday 
sales of groceries, clothing, and certain other 
items specifically mentioned, leaving those 
not mentioned outside of the ordinance. The 
courts generally have sustained ordinances 
exempting from Sunday closing business pro- 
viding for the care and feeding of animals, 
the sale of baked goods, restaurants, inns, or 
other places of similar nature including the 
preparing and serving of food, refreshments 
not necessarily classed as foods, and the de- 
livery of milk, However, the courts have 


held that the sale of fresh meat, ice, tobacco, 
and liquors, foods and vegetables would not 
come under the term of necessity and charity. 
Thus most cities permit the operation on 
Sunday of delicatessen stores and places 
where prepared foods are for sale. Some cit- 
ies only prohibit the operation of theaters on 
Sunday morning or Sunday all day. About a 
year ago Cincinnati passed an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the opening of motor vehicle show- 
rooms and lots on Sunday.—AMBROSE FUL- 
LER, consultant, American Municipal Asso- 
ciation. 


Parking Lots Owned and Operated 
by Cities 
What cities have established municipal park- 
ing lots, how was the land acquired, and 
what fees are charged? 


FF-STREET automobile parking lots 

are a new municipal activity. Cities in 
at least 16 states have established such facil- 
ities, while a number of other cities have 
paper plans for developing parking areas in 
or near the central business section. One of 
the largest city-owned parking lots is main- 
tained by the city of Chicago in Grant Park 
on the lake front adjoining the loop district, 
which accommodates 3,500 cars at 25 cents 
for 24 hours. All other municipally owned 
parking lots provide for free parking. The 
land for such areas has been acquired in 
various ways, as indicated by the following 
data secured by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association and the American Society 
of Planning Officials in a study of the park- 
ing problem. 

Many cities utilize land which they have 
owned for years or acquired in connection 
with other purposes. For example, San 
Diego has an area one mile long by 250 feet 
wide on the tideland on the edge of the 
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business district. Saginaw, Michigan, has 
converted a former school site, a small river 
front area, and a city market area into park- 
ing lots. Baltimore uses an area obtained by 
excess condemnation and by demolition of 
an old market. Schenectady, New York, 
uses land acquired in connection with a 
street widening project. Memphis, Tennes- 
see, accommodates 3,000 cars in two large 
areas which the city has owned for over 100 
years. Racine, Wisconsin, uses a large filled- 
in area on the lake front and sites formerly 
occupied by the city hall and a hay market. 
Hackensack, New Jersey, provides space for 
700 cars on two lots originally acquired for 
park purposes. Among other cities which use 
land the city has owned for some time and 
the number of cars accommodated are: 
Asheville, North Carolina, 240 cars; Bay 
City, Michigan, 500 cars; and Waterville, 
Maine, 90 cars. Jacksonville, Illinois, has 
provided space for 315 cars on two areas 
loaned to the city by the county, and Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, has secured the use of 
state-owned land for a municipal lot accom- 
modating 690 cars. 

Another method is the outright purchase 
or lease of privately owned land for use as 
parking lots. For example, Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, provides space for 150 cars on two lots 
bought at a cost of $18,000. Clintonville, 
Wisconsin, has bought an area which accom- 
modates 1,000 cars; and Flint, Michigan, 
accommodates nearly 350 cars on land pur- 
chased at a cost of $110,000. Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1931 paid $68,000 for an area 
which accommodates 150 cars and pays 
rent on a lot which parks 1,500 cars free. 
The city of Red Bank, New Jersey, leases 
six lots at a rental of $3,500 a year, on which 
500 cars can be parked free. Among other 
cities which lease land for use as municipal 
parking lots are El Dorado, Kansas, 150 
cars; Lima, Ohio, 90 cars; Mitchell, South 
Dakota, 300 cars; Petersburg, Virginia, 106 
cars; and San Mateo, California, 250 cars. 

A few cities are using land taken over for 
delinquent taxes, including Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, 500 cars; Lima, Ohio, 90 cars; and 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Among other cities which operate munici- 
pally owned parking lots are Ames, Iowa, 50 
cars; Asheville, North Carolina, 250 cars; 
Ithaca, New York, 100 cars; Janesville and 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 240 and 100 cars; 
Mansfield, Ohio, 75 cars; Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania, 200 cars; Pocatello, Idaho, 300 cars; 
Monroe, Michigan, 300 cars. 

At least four cities have plans in various 
stages for establishing municipal parking 
lots: Flint, Michigan; Kansas City, Kansas; 
New Rochelle, New York; and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The Flint City Planning Board 
in a recent survey pointed out that private 
parking lots are unstable, principally occu- 
pying property that is being held for specu- 
lative purposes and that many of them are 
inconveniently placed. The Board pointed 
out that parking is too important a part of 
merchandising and of the convenience and 
pleasure of shopping or recreation in the 
downtown center to be left to chance, and 
that therefore certain areas around the busi- 
ness center should be set aside permanently 
for public parking (see cover). Kansas City, 
Kansas, has secured special legislation en- 
abling the city to condemn private property 
for five large parking lots near the business 
section. The city has started condemnation 
proceedings and the cost of acquiring the 
land and developing is estimated at $200,000, 
90 per cent of which will be paid for by spe- 
cial assessments against the business prop- 
erty benefited. In New Rochelle, New York, 
the Business Men’s Association operates five 
parking lots for customers. Two of the lots 
are leased from the city on a month-to-month 
basis at $1.00 a year. This group recently 
asked the city council to purchase the pri- 
vately owned lots and create a permanent 
city operated parking lot to be covered by a 
deck to accommodate 500 additional cars. 
In Milwaukee it is proposed to spend 
$100,000 for an initial unit in a system of 
free parking areas, designed to restore prop- 
erty values in the downtown section. A sam- 
ple plan provides a parking space for several 
hundred cars within a four-square block 
quadrangle of buildings. Cincinnati also is 
considering plans for off-street parking areas. 




















Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 








FINANCE 
Municipal Bond Market 


"THE municipal bond market during the 
first half of 1938 has been characterized 
by more stability than has been experienced 
in some time. Expressed in terms of income 
yield rather than dollar price, The Bond 
Buyer’s Index indicates that the market is 
now at its high for the year, 3.00 per cent, 
as compared with a low of 3.19 per cent re- 
corded on April 1, and 3.16 per cent last 
January. (The Index is derived by averaging 
the market value as expressed in “basis” or 
“vield” of bonds of 20 cities. A low index 
indicates a good market from the municipal 
point of view, and vice versa.) 

It will be recalled that the market sold off 
in the latter part of 1937. At the very out- 
set of the current year a small supply of 
bonds and a strong investment demand com- 
bined to run prices up sharply. Early in 
February, a slight reaction was noted. The 
explanation of this was found in a temporary 
slowing down of insurance company buying 
which had been largely responsible for the 
earlier strength of the market. 





“THE Bonp BuYER’s” INDEX ON 
MUNICIPAL BoNpD YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 





1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 

Jo Fo F % % 
I sinions 3.16 262 3.25 3.81 5.48 
, a 3.07 2.74 3.11 3.61 4.89 
a 3.05 290 3.04 3.55 4.74 
I “ecmsihin 3.19 3.15 3.03 3.37 4.56 
May ........ 3.08 3.09 3.12 3.39 4.27 
June ........ 3.05 3.04 3.00 346 4.17 
a 3.00 3.06 299 3.31 4.01 
PE ew esss. Se 2s tee 455 
cco ——- oon one @55 
3.05 286 3.51 421 
3.15 285 3.34 3.94 
Dec 3.17 2.69 3.23 3.89 


Lowest Yield—2.62%, January 1, 1937 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 
Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, July 2, 1938. 

















Again in March municipals sold off in 
sympathy with other financial markets, not 
only in this country, but throughout the 
world. Domestically, the business recession 
had reached the point where capital began 
to question the soundness of investment even 
in bonds of the largest cities in the country. 
Price quotations on the so-called triple A 
bonds sagged fractionally while bonds of 
secondary rating sold off sharply. 

Between early April and May 1 the mar- 
ket made an about face and started another 
upward surge which has carried the best 
grade issues into new high territory. The 
change appears to have been due to the deci- 
sion of the government to launch a new cam- 
paign of spending and lending which, among 
other things, was interpreted as assuring a 
continuation of easy money. In addition to 
this development, the municipal : securities 
market received a gratuitous boost in the 
form of a burst of publicity about the taxa- 
tion of income from future issues of federal 
and municipal bonds. Well-to-do private in- 
vestors, impressed with evidences of a grow- 
ing public sentiment in favor of stopping the 
issue of tax-free securities, became more 
active on the buying side with the result that 
May and June saw municipal prices move up 
to the best prices of the year. 

At this point, the outlook is for a contin- 
ued firmness of quotations. Any substantial 
advance in prices from currently high levels 
is hardly to be expected. It is reasonably 
safe to predict that the market will not be 
called upon to absorb any great volume of 
new bonds and that surplus funds seeking 
investment in high grade tax-exempt securi- 
ties will readily absorb such offerings as do 
make their appearance. In short, the bond 
market continues to offer municipalities an 
opportunity to finance new permanent im- 
provement projects on the most favorable 
terms ever known to the cities and other polit- 
ical subdivisions of this country—SANDERS 
SHANKS, JR., editor, The Bond Buyer. 
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Cities Exempt from Excise Taxes 


HE federal revenue act of 1938 which 

became law on May 27 contains a re- 
vised list of commodities and facilities sub- 
ject to federal manufacturers’ excise taxes on 
sales. Municipalities, however, are exempt 
from the payment of the federal excise tax 
on the following articles (percentage rates 
given apply to manufacturers’ price) effec- 
tive as of July 1, 1938: passenger automo- 
biles, 3 per cent; tractors and trucks, 2 per 
cent; auto parts and accessories, 2 per cent; 
firearms, shells, and cartridges, 10 per cent; 
gasoline, 1 cent a gallon; inner tubes, 4 cents 
a pound; lubricating oils, 4 cents a gallon; 
wood matches with fancy or colored stem or 
stick, 5 cents per 1,000; mechanical refrig- 
erators and components, 5 per cent; pistols 
and revolvers, 10 per cent; radio receiving 
sets, tubes, etc., 5 per cent; tires, 214 cents 
a pound; toilet preparations, except soap, 
dentrifices, and mouth washes, 10 per cent. 

Municipalities also are exempt from the 
following excise taxes on facilities: cable dis- 
patches, 10 cents; leased wires, 5 per cent; 
pipe line transportation of oil, 4 per cent; 
radio dispatches, 10 cents; telegraph mes- 
sages, 5 per cent; telephone messages, 10 to 
20 cents depending on cost; safe deposit 
boxes, 10 per cent; and electrical energy, 3 
per cent. All of these taxes expire by limita- 
tion on July 1, 1939, except the tax on leases 
of safety deposit boxes. The 1938 Act 
exempts electric plants operated by cooper- 
atives engaged in rural electrification from 
the 3 per cent electrical energy tax. 

Except for the addition of the tax on trac- 
tors, and the amendment just referred to, the 
rates on the specific items named are not 
changed from those previously in effect. 
However, effective July 1, 1938, excise taxes 
on these items were repealed: brewers’ wort, 
cameras, chewing gum, furs, malt, matches 
in books and plain wood matches, phono- 
graph records, sporting goods, and toilet 
preparations (soaps, dentrifices, and mouth 
washes). Municipalities are still entitled to 
tax refunds on purchases made during the 
last four years (see January issue, p. 15). 


Who Makes the City Budget? 


Reon highest court in the state of Maine 
recently decided that “as no circle can 
have two centers, no state can have two sov- 
ereign powers,” and that therefore the city 


council is the final authority in adopting a 
municipal budget. This case, which was 
looked upon as a test of council-manager 
government in Maine, arose out of action by 
a group of citizens in Bangor, Maine, who 
within a week after the adoption of the lo- 
cal budget by the city council requested that 
the budget be submitted to the people for a 
vote. The Bangor city budget, submitted to 
the council by the city manager, as adopted 
in January, 1938, included four salary 
changes, $15,000 for ten new firemen, and a 
school appropriation of $366,790 as com- 
pared to the original estimate of $371,744, 
the reduction being mainly in certain repair 
items. Certain so-called “friends” of the 
school board, two minority members of the 
council, an ex-city solicitor, and certain 
others combined to form a Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation and demanded a referendum on the 
new budget, asking that the salary changes 
and the ten firemen be eliminated, that the 
school appropriation be restored to its orig- 
inal figure, that $10,000 be eliminated from 
the snow removal account, and that surplus 
saved from former years, to restore “trust 
funds used by the city prior to 1932,” be 
utilized to reduce the tax rate for 1938. 
Necessary signatures to the referendum were 
obtained, but the city council denied the re- 
quest for an election, ruling that the budget 
was not subject to rererendum. The Asso- 
ciation therefore sought to compel the coun- 
cil by mandamus to submit the budget to a 
vote of the people, and started an initiative 
budget demanding that it be placed in effect. 
The city maintained, however, that the ini- 
tiative ordinance was illegal in that it carried 
no time limit and no emergency clause, and 
that since the contents of the budget were 
based in part upon state statutes, the budget 
could not be strictly “a municipal affair” and 
therefore subject to referendum. The court 
refused to grant the mandamus.—James G. 
WALLACE, city manager, Bangor, Maine. 


PERSONNEL 
Rated Rate Themselves 


8 Sacramento, California, City Civil 
Service Board reports that where the ap- 
proval has been given by the head of the 
department, efficiency rating forms are first 
distributed to employees, who rate them- 
selves. The forms are next rated by their im- 
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mediate superior and finally checked by the 
department head. The purposes lying be- 
hind this plan are: (1) to bring to the atten- 
tion of the employee the fact that he is being 
rated; (2) to encourage a certain amount of 
self-analysis on the part of the employee; 
(3) to give the supervising officer an oppor- 
tunity to find out what kind of work the em- 
ployee feels he is doing; and (4) to give the 
department head, who assigns the final 
rating, the picture from the employee’s as 
well as from the supervisor’s viewpoint.— 
Civil Service Assembly News Letter, June, 
1938. 


Employee Relations Policies 


. fee the way in the formulation of 
employee relations policies are three 
federal agencies—the TVA with a policy 
which has been in effect for over a year and 
the Department of Agriculture and the So- 
cial Security Board which have just an- 
nounced policies. The New York City De- 
partment of Welfare has also announced a 
comprehensive policy. The method of for- 
mulating these policies is more significant for 
cities than their actual content. Note the 
steps followed by the Department of Agri- 
culture to secure the active “consent of the 
governed”: 

1. The first draft of the statement was pre- 
pared in the office of personnel incorporating 
certain practices and policies used by several 
government agencies, by the state of Minnesota, 
by certain industrial organizations, together with 
a number of ideas which were original in that 
they were conceived of with particular reference 
to this Department and its multiple functions 
and agencies. 

2. The first draft and several subsequent re- 
visions were subjected to detailed criticism of 
the principal staff members of the office of per- 
sonnel at a series of six meetings. 

3. A selected group of bureau chiefs, re- 
garded as representative of the various types of 
work and various management attitudes in the 
Department, were given copies for study. They 
were brought together for a conference to dis- 
cuss the statement, and unanimously approved 
it in principle and offered valuable suggestions 
with regard to certain details of the procedures. 

4. The directors of the offices of finance, in- 
formation, extension, research, and the solicitor 
were then brought together for a discussion of 
the proposal, and again valuable suggestions 
were offered and the basic principles endorsed. 

5. The heads of employee unions or lodges 
within the Department of Agriculture, eight in 
all, were then brought together and in a two- 
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hour discussion reviewed and appraised the 
statement in detail. This group approved the 
proposal in principle, and also offered valuable 
suggestions which were incorporated in the next 
draft. 

6. A group of departmental employees, 14 in 
all, were then selected by a simple sampling de- 
vice without regard for their grade, salary or 
affiliation or non-affiliation with any organiza- 
tion. Only one employee from any bureau or 
agency was selected. This group also made 
valuable suggestions after being given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the proposal thoroughly. As 
in the case of the other groups, practically every 
suggestion made was useful and was utilized in 
the final draft. 

7. Finally, there were brought together the 
heads of the three organizations of federal em- 
ployees. Again valuable suggestions were offered 
which have been incorporated in the proposed 
memorandum after all members of the group 
had individually and specifically expressed ap- 
proval of the basic principles of the proposal. 
These spokesmen, who are familiar in detail 
with grievances of federal employees and who 
have had experience in dealing with such griev- 
ances over a period of time, expressed them- 
selves as of the opinion that the proposed mem- 
orandum will represent a very progressive step 
in the direction of materially improving per- 
sonnel relations. 

With collective bargaining recognized in 
the law of the land as a right of private em- 
ployees and with the increasing spread of 
public employee organizations, no city can 
afford to muddle along without a clear state- 
ment of its policy in handling all personnel 
matters which affect its employees. The for- 
mulation of such a policy will serve to clear 
up many concealed questions in the minds of 
supervisors. It will be even more effective if 
based on the ideas and active participation 
of the employees themeselves. 


Standards for Health Officers 


LTHOUGH 74 per cent of the full-time 
health officers in cities of more than 
50,000 population hold the M.D. degree, 
only 13 per cent hold a public health degree 
in addition to their medical training. The 
proportion of full-time health officers who 
are M.D.’s in cities between 10,000 and 
50,000 population is 44 per cent, and the 
proportion holding a public health degree 
in addition is only 11 per cent. These are 
the interesting results of a survey of the 
qualifications of health officers in cities which 
appears in a recent issue of the American 
Journal of Public Health. This significant 
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comment is made concerning the theory that 
all health officers should possess a medical 
degree: “Obviously the mere possession of 
such a degree without administrative ability, 
personal qualifications, and a knowledge of 
the principles of public health does not 
qualify a person to be a health officer. Too 
often in the past poorly qualified physicians 
have been appointed because of personal or 
political friendship, and it is these appoint- 
ments which have occasioned the criticism. 
Such physicians, however, have failed in 
spite of a medical degree rather than because 
of it.” 

The article goes on to say that whether 
or not a candidate possesses a medical de- 
gree, he must supplement his general back- 
ground by the technical training furnished 
by a post-graduate course in public health 
if he is to become qualified. This public 
health training which is considered essential 
consists of biostatistics, epidemiology, public 
health administration, public health bacteri- 
ology, sanitation of water, sewage, and foods, 
communicable diseases and nutrition, mental 
hygiene, health education, governmental 
organization, and social work. According to 
this article, standardization should be 
avoided but some agreement should be 
reached as to basic minimum requirements 
so that every community may be provided 
with adequate full-time health service under 
the direction of a highly qualified health 
officer who is free from political domination. 
The article then pleads for a progressive 
raising of standards all along the line above 
this minimum requirement. 


Catalyzing Grievances Into Loyalty 


_ manual recently issued for indus- 

trial foremen entitled How to Handle 
Grievances provides many suggestions which 
are equally valuable for supervisors in the 
government service. The pamphlet urges su- 
pervisors to give careful consideration to 
every complaint from subordinate employees 
no matter how ridiculous the complaint may 
appear to be on the surface, and to make 
every attempt either to satisfy the complaint 
or to convince the man with the grievance of 
the justice of the situation against which he 
is complaining. The surest technique for 


the satisfactory handling of grievances is to 
put yourself in the other fellow’s shoes in 
order that you may gain a better understand- 
ing of the source of irritation. A constructive 
grievance policy produces loyal employees 
and suggestions of value to the service. Nat- 
urally the complaint can usually best be 
handled by the immediate supervisor, but 
machinery should be provided whereby the 
worker can carry his cause to a higher au- 
thority with the understanding and co-opera- 
tion of his immediate superior. If that co- 
operation cannot be secured in gaining a 
hearing higher up, the fault obviously lies 
with the supervisor. Public personnel admin- 
istrators have much to learn from industrial 
personnel practice in improving the quality 
of relationships between supervisory and 
subordinate employees. 


Safety Programs Pay Dividends 


Cry governments are losing 20 million 
dollars a year through lack of adequate 
safety programs for their employees, accord- 
ing to Edward R. Grannis writing in the 
National Safety News. Milwaukee has saved 
$30,000 in compensation costs by the expen- 
diture of $1,000 on organized safety measures 
for its employees. The full costs of accidents 
are rarely recorded, according to this writer, 
and he cites a small city where a $2.50 injury 
to a driver who ran through a stop sign also 
involved costs of $2.00 in loss of driver’s 
time, $8.00 in loss of truck time, $1.75 in 
loss of investigator’s time, and $43 in truck 
repairs. The accident cost the city $57.25, 
but only $2.50 for medical treatment of the 
driver was entered on the records. This 
writer finds city governments astonishingly 
lax in attention to questions of safety. Ex- 
ceptions, in addition to Milwaukee, are San 
Diego with its safety committee under direc- 
tion of the city manager, Philadelphia with 
its training in safety for elevator inspectors, 
Rutland, Vermont, and Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, with their programs for reducing motor 
vehicle accidents, and the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict with its effective accident reporting sys- 
tem, a set of safety specifications for various 
jobs, and a safety news bulletin which have 
reduced accidents from 25.97 to 20.86 in one 
year. Safety programs pay dividends. 
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Co-operative Purchasing to Be Studied 
by New York Cities 


FilrTy-TWo cities and 73 villages were 

represented at the 29th annual meeting 
of the New York State Conference of Mayors 
held at Elmira on June 8 to 10, with a total 
attendance of 876, as compared to the previ- 
ous high of 710. Resolutions adopted by the 
Conference call upon the state legislature 
to provide a tax lien foreclosure procedure, 
to give cities and villages an equitable share 
of the revenues from gasoline and motor 
vehicle taxes, and to amend the alcoholic 
beverage tax law so that all villages in the 
state might receive a share of the tax equal to 
that which Nassau County villages now re- 
ceive. The Conference also approved the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five to study 
and recommend a permissive plan of co- 
operative purchasing for municipalities. The 
resolution introduced in the recent session of 
the United States Senate, proposing that the 
constitution be amended to exempt a house 
occupied by its owner from all taxation up to 
$5,000, was disproved as unsound in princi- 
ple—wW. P. Capes, director, New York State 
Conference of Mayors. 


Parking Meters Installed in 50 Cities 


BOUT 50 American cities have installed 

automobile parking meters on business 
streets in the three years since Oklahoma 
City made the first installation in July, 1935. 
These cities range in size from Clearwater, 
Florida, with 7,600, to Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, with 400,000 population. Among the 
cities which made installations in 1937 are 
Norfolk, Virginia; Atlantic City and Pater- 
son, New Jersey; Bakersfield and Long 
Beach, California; Wilmington, Delaware; 
Abilene, Texas; Knoxville, Tennessee; and 
Phoenix, Arizona. One of the most recent 
cities to adopt parking meters is Portland, 
Oregon, where over 1,400 meters were in- 
stalled early in 1938. Each of seven cities 
over 200,000 population have installed from 
1,000 to 2,000 meters. The standard price 
of most meters has been $58, with a maxi- 


mum of $65 in a few cities, according to data 
recently gathered by the New York State 
Bureau of Municipal Information. There 
are now at least seven makes of meters and 
a few cities have obtained them at greatly 
reduced prices. For example, Austin, Texas, 
installed over 525 meters at $32.33 each in- 
stalled; Miami, Florida, installed 584 meters 
at $36 each; Oklahoma City nearly 500 me- 
ters at $33 each; and Portland, Oregon, 1,400 
at $37.50 each. 

Of the 37 cities surveyed by the Bureau, 
meters are automatic in 21 cities and man- 
ual in 16; all meters except in one city 
charge a nickel, generally for a period of 60 
minutes, with a 30-minute limit in the more 
congested areas. Officials in these 37 cities 
report that meters reduce cruising of cars, 
speed up traffic, enable more cars to find 
parking space, and city officials and mer- 
chants are pleased with their operation. Of 
the 27 cities answering the question, “What 
per cent of the parkers are pleased?” only 7 
reported 100 per cent. In reply to the ques- 
tion, “Is your meter system an unqualified 
success,” 18 cities answered “Yes”; three 
cities (Pocatello, Idaho; St. Petersburg, Flo- 
rida; and Wichita Falls, Texas) said “No”; 
and Austin, Texas, said “not exactly.” Po- 
catello has established a free municipal park- 
ing lot; it may be significant that only two 
other cities with meters have provided any 
off-street parking facilities. 

Typical of the installations in large cities 
are the experiences of Toledo and Dallas. 
Toledo, Ohio, made an installation of 1,000 
parking meters in the central business area, 
the meters being set for 60-minute parking 
periods, and producing an average income of 
about 35 cents per meter per day, with a 
total revenue in 1937 of $109,140. In Dallas, 
Texas, where 1,500 meters are in operation, 
the gross receipts in 1937 amounted to 
$147,582, and the cost of operation was 
$12,000. The general opinion on meters in 
both cities is reported favorable. 

“Ugly pieces of furniture,” is the term 
that Flavel Shurtleff, counsel for the Amer- 
ican Planning and Civic Association, applies 
to parking meters. He believes that the ad- 
vantage to merchants is doubtful, and that 
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the best way to keep traffic flowing on princi- 
pal business streets is to prohibit curb park- 
ing. Mr. Shurtleff has pointed out that in 
many cities vacant land near the business 
section could be turned into parking lots, and 
advises that “if cities are forced to resort to 
meters, why not make them a last resort, and 
why not plant the meters on other than 
through routes?” Among the cities which 
have abandoned parking meters or have or- 
dered them to be taken out are Paducah, 
Kentucky; Mobile, Alabama; Macon, 
Georgia; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Hutchin- 
son and Topeka, Kansas. 


New Federal Laws of Interest to Cities 


Bus dealing with relief, public works, 
housing, natural gas, stream pollution, 
and other matters of direct interest to mu- 
nicipalities were enacted during the closing 
days of the recent session of Congress. 

Relief. It is estimated that under the new 
relief and recovery law, which makes $1,425,- 
000,000 available for the next eight months, 
the local contributions of sponsors will aver- 
age a little better than 20 per cent of the 
cost of WPA projects. The federal funds 
may be used for meeting the cost of mate- 
rials and supplies up to $7.00 per worker per 
month as an average for the projects within 
a state. However, a special fund of $25,- 
000,000 is provided to supplement local con- 
tributions for materials and supplies when, 
in the opinion of the administrator, an 
emergency makes such additional expendi- 
tures necessary to assure the operation of 
sound projects. The new law provides that 
the WPA wage scale conform to such mini- 
mum wage scales concerning work of a com- 
parable nature that may be prescribed by the 
agency administering the new wage and hours 
act. A total of $25,000,000 is provided for 
emergency direct relief. 

Public Works. This section of the relief 
bill provides $965,000,000 and limits eligi- 
bility to projects that can be started before 
January 1, 1939, and completed by June 30, 
1940. The time limit for completion can be 
extended, however, in the case of any project 
enjoined in a federal or state court. PWA 
will receive the money allotted directly and 
not through those in charge of the relief pro- 
gram. The new PWA program is free of 
such restrictions as the compulsory use of a 
fixed percentage of relief labor and limita- 


tions as to the amount of project funds that 
must go to direct labor on the building site, 
unless of course such restrictions are restored 
by administrative decree. To get around debt 
limit laws, the law provides for federal con- 
struction of projects under a leasing agree- 
ment, but in no case will the federal govern- 
ment contribute more than 45 per cent of 
the cost. Under this plan the federal govern- 
ment would construct the project and hold 
title to it until the locality has made rental 
payments equalling 55 per cent of the cost, 
plus interest, and at the end of the leasing 
period title will be turned over to the local- 
ity. To speed up the program PWA and the 
regional directors have set up an organization 
to assist localities with new applications. 

Housing. The new relief bill increases the 
lending power of the United States Housing 
Authority to $800,000,000 instead of the 
$500,000,000 previously authorized, to ob- 
tain funds for loans to local housing author- 
ities. 

Airports. A Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
consisting of a five-man commission and an 
administrator, is to be appointed by the 
President. The Act also calls for the setting 
up of a safety board of three men and directs 
that a thorough study be made of the whole 
airport situation and a report submitted by 
February 1, 1939. Another bill that was 
passed paves the way for federal aid to local 
airports. 

Stream Pollution Control. This new law 
creates a division of water pollution control 
in the United States Public Health Service. 
It provides for a program of federal assis- 
tance in the form of loans and grants to mu- 
nicipalities for the construction of sewage 
treatment works. Any municipality or public 
agency is eligible that is discharging un- 
treated or inadequately treated sewage or 
waste into navigable waters and their trib- 
utary streams. 

Natural Gas Regulations. The Lea Bill 
provides for the federal regulation of the ex- 
portation and importation of natural gas and 
authorizes the Federal Power Commission to 
ascertain the cost of property used in render- 
ing service and to fix rates and charges for 
natural gas sold for resale for ultimate public 
consumption. This new law in no way inter- 
feres with the present regulatory authority 
exercised by states and localities over rates 
to consumers. 

Flood Control. An expenditure of $375,- 
000,000 is authorized thus making it possible 
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for the Corps of Army Engineers to add a 
long list of projects to its flood control pro- 
gram. The law permits the federal govern- 
ment to acquire ownership of all flood con- 
trol reservoirs, thus replacing the previous 
policy under which states were required to 
furnish the land necessary for reservoirs 
to impound flood waters. Localities, how- 
ever, must furnish the necessary right-of- 
ways for levees and dikes. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations. The new 
law no longer limits the benefits of the 
fund to highways that are on the federal- 
aid system. Any street or highway is there- 
fore eligible for selection by the state high- 
way commission on the basis of the risk 
factors involved, such as density of traffic, 
conditions affecting visibility, and the num- 
ber of accidents. While the federal govern- 
ment supplies all the funds, the right-of-ways 
must be furnished by the states or localities. 
— Washington News Letter, American 
Municipal Association. 


Share of State Liquor Revenues 
Demanded by Oregon Cities 


VER 200 municipal officials and others 
representing 43 Oregon cities attended 
the annual conference of the League of Ore- 
gon Cities held at The Dalles early in May. 
Action was taken in the form of resolutions: 
(1) authorizing the League to secure for local 
units an allocation of state highway funds 
to each class of highways in proportion to 
the earnings of each class or on some other 
basis, whereby an equitable amount of rev- 
enues earned upon city streets may apply to 
the construction, maintenance, and repair of 
city streets; (2) requesting that certain 
liquor license revenues obtained in cities 
should be returned to the cities, that the leg- 
islature distribute at least 10 per cent of the 
net income of the state liquor control com- 
mission to the cities, that the state liquor 
commission budget its administrative ex- 
penses, such expense to be limited to a fixed 
percentage of the gross revenue; (3) seeking 
federal aid in the development of airports 
and airway facilities; (4) approving a pro- 
posed study of the statutory 6 per cent lim- 
itation on expenditures; and (5) calling for 
a study of the advisability of permitting 
municipalities to provide for future expendi- 
tures by means of sinking funds under suit- 
able and proper safeguards. 
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At a sectional meeting of city attorneys, 
an agreement was reached as to the proce- 
dure for developing model uniform ordi- 
nances, and preliminary steps were taken for 
the development of model charters which 
might be incorporated into state law. The 
finance officers’ group adopted a resolution 
requesting the state board of vocational ed- 
ucation to continue during the next two 
years its regional schools for city, county, 
and district finance officers. Charles H. 
Huggins, mayor of Marshfield, was elected 
president of the League—HERMAN KEHRLI, 
executive secretary, League of Oregon Cities. 


How a Water Works System Was 
Acquired by Roanoke 


"THE city of Roanoke, Virginia, with a 

population of about 70,000, on May 1 
took over the ownership and operation of the 
local water works system. Thus the Roanoke 
Water Works Company was the first public 
utility ever condemned and taken over by a 
Virginia municipality. 

In February, 1936, the company filed with 
the state corporation commission its petition 
for an increase in rates of 18.4 per cent. The 
company admitted in its petition that with- 
out an increase in rates it would be unable 
to meet the city’s demands for an additional 
water supply source and adequate mains for 
fire protection. After a hearing the state 
corporation commission denied the applica- 
tion for an increase in rates, holding that the 
company was receiving a net return of 6.37 
per cent on the value of its property used 
and useful. The company proceeded to ap- 
peal from the decision of the commission to 
the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. The 
city then caused condemnation proceedings 
to be instituted, and on January 20, 1938, an 
award of $4,523,437 was determined to be a 
just compensation for the company’s plant. 

The company indicated its intention to 
appeal from the court’s decision affirming the 
award. As the city proposed to sell its bonds 
to satisfy the award, it was considered ad- 
visable to end litigation, if possible, before 
the sale of its bonds. The company finally 
agreed to abandon its right of appeal for an 
additional $76,563. The city considered that 
with litigation out of the way, its bonds 
would sell at a much better price than other- 
wise, and at a saving in excess of the $76,563 
required to end litigation. A $5,000,000 
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bond issue was sold at an effective interest 
rate of 2.78833 per cent and from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale payment of $4,600,000 was 
made to the company, thus terminating the 
rate case on appeal before decision by the 
supreme court. The difference between the 
proceeds of the bond sale and the amount 
paid for the plant will be used promptly for 
plant additions and betterments. 

The bonds are serial bonds, and will be 
paid off at the end of thirty years. In the 
meantime all revenues from the water de- 
partment will be segregated from other city 
funds and used exclusively for operation, 
debt retirement, and plant additions and 
betterments. 

Before the city acquired the plant, a study 
was made of administrative setups in many 
cities. The city council finally decided to 
establish a water department in charge of a 
manager directly responsible to the city 
manager—W. P. Hunter, city manager, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


Housing, Traffic, and Land Use 
Discussed by City Planners 


W ‘Ht was hailed by many as the most 

successful planning conference ever 
held in this country was held on June 20 to 
22 in Minneapolis. Nearly four hundred per- 
sons, representing 34 states, and several for- 
eign countries, attended. 

In planning a housing program the need 
for close co-ordination between the city plan 
commission and the local housing authority 
was stressed, the planning studies needed for 
the proper conduct of a municipal housing 
program were listed, and the opportunities 
for the city to aid in formulating general 
programs of private enterprise in meeting 
local housing deficiencies were pointed out. 

A traffic planning session reviewed the 
importance of relating traffic studies and 
traffic measures to city planning studies and 
programs as in street design, the need to 
study the location of commercial, industrial, 
and residential concentrations and their bear- 
ing upon traffic distribution and upon meas- 
ures for traffic relief. 

Harold S. Buttenheim, editor of The Amer- 
ican City and newly elected president of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, at 
a session on urban land policies suggested 
that cities should, through opportunities 


offered by tax reverted land and through 
purchase at reasonable prices in a depressed 
market, provide land reserves for park and 
recreation areas, housing, municipal market 
sites, community forests, airports, trailer 
parks, parking areas, sites for public build- 
ings, etc., and described methods of carrying 
out such programs. 

Litigation in which the zoning instrument 
is buttressed as an expression of the police 
power and in which the real function and 
utility of city planning is clearly defined and 
supported was described. Other roundtables 
were devoted to planning administration, 
rural zoning, state planning, education for 
planning, migration and economic oppor- 
tunity, capital budgets, and improvement 
programs, and the value of planning to 
public officials. Governor Rivers of Georgia 
made a vigorous plea for planning at all 
governmental levels. 


Municipal Exposition Acquaints 
Citizens with City’s Services 


INE thousand citizens of Toledo, Ohio, 
attended a municipal exposition held in 
the municipal auditorium on June 2 to 4. 
This open house was produced by the city 
departments with the co-operation of the 
Toledo City Manager League and the League 
of Women Voters. Municipal employees pre- 
pared the exhibits and the two civic organi- 
zations were in charge of the publicity, 
hostesses, and the evening programs from 
the stage. News of the event was brought to 
the public through the courtesy of the daily 
newspapers, local radio stations, department 
stores, billboard, taxi and bus companies. 
The theme was “Know Your City” and 
each of the 29 exhibits to which the show 
was limited displayed to the public some 
activity or service supplied by that particu- 
lar division. For example, a miniature of the 
sewage treatment works was constructed and 
an attendant in charge described to the spec- 
tators just how the plant operated. The 
street division moved in its broom making 
machine and actually made sweeper brooms. 
Three divisions employed moving pictures to 
show what contribution they were making to 
the city service. Each display aimed to show 
something alive and moving because displays 
of charts, pictures, and signs alone do not 
appeal to the average person and should be 
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used preferably only as background. 

In addition to the exhibits there was a 
public review of the police division and the 
fire division put on a fire fighting demonstra- 
tion in the civic center. All departments 
were open for inspection during the three 
days with special bus trips supplied for vis- 
itors to the filtration plant, the sewage treat- 
ment works, and the airport. 

Each day special programs were presented 
from the stage. A concert band was on hand 
most of the time and on one evening a quiz- 
bee for high school students on facts about 
the city was conducted. Another night a 
special program honoring employees who had 
served the city 25 years or more was fea- 
tured, and these employees were given a cer- 
tificate of service supplied by the City Man- 
ager League. 

It is planned to make this “open house” 
an annual affair. The exposition cost prac- 
tically nothing. Employees were most en- 
thusiastic about it and exerted every effort 
to make it a success—JOHN N. Eby, city 
manager, Toledo, Ohio. 


State Financial Aid Sought for 
Washington Cities 


HE fifth annual convention of the Asso- 

ciation of Washington Cities, held in 
Tacoma on May 5 and 6, was attended by 
235 officials and guests. Reports to the meet- 
ing brought out the fact that during the past 
year 18 cities and towns had been added to 
the Association’s membership, nearly $700 
additional had been collected in dues over 
the previous year, and an increase of $238,- 
567 had accrued to municipalities from 
profits of the Washington State Liquor 
Board, a direct result of the Association’s 
legislative program. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed petitioning the federal government for 
increased allowances for material and equip- 
ment on WPA projects, endorsing the Third 
Annual Institute of Government of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and urging the pas- 
sage of enabling legislation for low-cost 
housing. 

Major attention was given the Associa- 
tion’s initiative proposal under which 20 per 
cent of the state gasoline tax would be dis- 
tributed to municipalities. Nearly one hun- 
dred thousand signatures had been obtained, 
practically double the number necessary to 
place the proposal on the November ballot. 


But certain interests opposed the plan and, 
in ‘he event a compromise was later deemed 
desirable, another state-wide convention was 
mandated to authorize withdrawal of the 
petitions. 

Hobart S. Dawson, city attorney of Bell- 
ingham, was elected new president of the 
Association. The Association’s executive 
committee recently initiated an intensive pro- 
gram to obtain increased financial support 
for municipalities —CHESTER BIESEN, execu- 
tive secretary, Association of Washington 
Cities. 


Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR HOUSING 
AND TowN PLANNING—Mexico City, Mex- 
ico, August 13-20. For further information 
write American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFIcers’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—St. Paul, Minnesota, August 15-18. 
Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Princeton, New Jersey, September 7-10. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECU- 
TIVES — Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 
18-22. Executive Secretary, Will O. Doo- 
little, Box 422, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssoclI- 
ATION — Boston, Massachusetts, September 
26-29. Executive Director, Clarence E. Rid- 
ley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Curers—New Orleans, Louisiana, Septem- 
ber 27-30. Executive Secretary, Jay W. 
Stevens, State Fire Marshal, San Francisco, 
California. 

AMERICAN PuBLIc Works AssocIATION— 
New York City, October 3-5. Executive 
Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 3-7. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Howard S. Braucher, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, Illinois, October 5-7. Executive 
Director, Clifford W. Ham, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OF- 
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FICIALS—Washington, D.C., October 11-14. 
Executive Director, Coleman Woodbury, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Crvit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Washington, D. C., 
October 17-21. Executive Director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING 
OrFricers—Cincinnati, Ohio, October 19-21. 
Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Kansas City, Missouri, October 25-28. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 

PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF MUNICIPAL- 
ITIES—Havana, Cuba, November 14-19. The 
secretary of the American Committee is 
Clifford W. Ham, Director, American Mu- 
nicipal Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION—Washington, D. C., December 9-11. 
Executive Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 


Recreation a New Full-Time Activity 
in 20 Cities 
A* least 20 cities advanced during 1937 
to the level of year-round operation of 
community recreation, with a full-time exec- 
utive in charge, according to the 1938 Year 
Book of the National Recreation Association. 
The annual survey covering 1937 shows 
1,280 communities spending local funds for 
recreation under leadership, surpassing the 
previous high of 1,165 in 1934. 

One of the most surprising developments 
of 1937 was on the administrative side of 
public recreation. One hundred fifty-one 
cities reported municipal recreation com- 
missions, boards, departments, or committees 
with full-time year-round personnel, an in- 
crease of 22 per cent over the number re- 
ported in 1936. Other types of managing 
authorities—school authorities, park author- 
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ities, and others—show little or no change 
when compared with figures for 1936. 

Total recreation expenditures from local 
funds increased from about $24,000,000 in 
1936 to $25,794,537 in 1937. A study of 
sources of financial support shows that 81 
per cent of the money spent consisted of 
municipal or county funds, 15 per cent was 
from fees and charges, and 4 per cent or 
slightly over a million, was from private 
funds. 


A $510,000 Farmers’ Market 
Established by Minneapolis 


"THE city of Minneapolis has recently es- 
tablished a Municipal Farmers’ and 
Growers’ Market, built at a total cost of ap- 
proximately $510,000, financed as follows: 
municipal bond issue, $350,000; PWA grant, 
$140,000; and allocation from current city 
tax funds, $20,000. This new municipal mar- 
ket was located on the basis of studies made 
by the city engineer and city planning com- 
mission on the relationship of the market to 
transportation lines in and out of the city 
and in conformance with provisions of the 
zoning ordinance. The privately owned mar- 
ket, located close to the central business dis- 
trict, had created a serious traffic congestion, 
was inadequate to meet the needs of farmers 
and growers, and the movement within the 
market itself had proved to be seriously 
handicapped. The city council has passed an 
ordinance and approved rules and regula- 
tions providing for the operation of the mar- 
ket under a market master appointed by the 
city council, subject to the supervision and 
control of the city engineer. It is anticipated 
that the annual gross revenue will be approx- 
imately $18,000, and the annual cost of op- 
eration and maintenance, not including fixed 
charges, about $10,000. It is planned to 
apply the difference between the gross rev- 
enue and annual cost to meet part of the 
fixed charges and to finance improvements.— 
NATHAN Harris, utilities engineer, depart- 
ment of investigation, city of Minneapolis. 


Campaign Promises. Making more and bigger campaign promises than your 
opponent is the stock in trade of the professional politician, but a Chicago neophyte 
has reached an all-time high both for promises and unique campaign techniques by 
drawing up his campaign pledge in the form of an affidavit and having it recorded by 
the county recorder to become a permanent part of the records of the community. 
One plank in his platform provided that he would not run for office again if he 
failed to carry out his campaign promises after election. 




















Recent City Manager Appointments | 
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Renwick Anderson. — Appointed city 
manager of Newburgh, New York, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1938. Age: 48. Has been in general 
contracting and architectural work for 25 
years; served as councilman in Newburgh, 
1926-30; foreman in mechanical trades at 
West Point from January to July, 1937. He 
succeeds William J. Blake. 

J. R. French.—Appointed the first gen- 
eral manager of Verdun, Quebec (65,000), 
on April 11, 1938. Born at Valleyfield, Que- 
bec, on September 30, 1898. Education: 
Graduated in 1913 from Valleyfield College. 
Experience: Bank manager of the Provincial 
Bank of Canada, at Walkerville, Ontario, 
1920-31; superintendent of branches of 
the Provincial Bank of Canada, Head Office, 
at Montreal, 1931-33; director of finance, 
city of Verdun, 1933-38, a position which he 
continues to hold. 

J. B. Hart.—Appointed city manager of 
San Angelo, Texas, on May 9, 1938. Born at 
Arlington, Texas, October 2, 1900. Educa- 
tion: attended Texas Christian University 
for three years, majoring in mathematics. 
Experience: bank teller, First National 
Bank, Fort Worth, September, 1919, to Feb- 
ruary, 1932; office manager, C. M. Kenley 
Company, San Angelo, October 1, 1936 to 
May 9, 1938. Mr. Hart holds a standard 
certificate in the American Institute of 
Banking. 


J. B. Hart 
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ROBERT RUNYON 


A. W. Johns.—Appointed city manager 
of Mt. Lebanon, Pennsylvania, on January 
24, 1938. Born at Bellevue, Pennsylvania, 
in 1882. Education: private study, office of 
J. D. McCabe, C. E. Experience: borough 
engineer, Monessen, Pennsylvania, 1910- 
22; borough manager, Ambridge, Penn- 
sylvania, 1922-34; manager and engineer, 
Ambridge Water Department, 1934-37; pri- 
vate engineering practice, 1937 to time of 
appointment at Mt. Lebanon. 

Robert Runyon.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Brownsville, Texas, on December 
27, 1937. Born at Catlettsburg, Kentucky, 
on July 28, 1881. Education: state schools 
at Catlettsburg. Experience: photographer 
by profession; merchant in Mexican curio 
business from 1922 to time of appointment 
as manager of Brownsville. 

L. Philip Theriault.— Appointed city 
manager of Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, on April 
1, 1938. Born at Caribou, Maine, on May 
12, 1906. Education: C. E., 1927, Marquette 
University; graduate work at the University 
of Wisconsin. Experience: transit man, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 1928-29; engineer 
on construction, Maine State Highway Com- 
mission, 1929-33; installation and sales engi- 
neer, Maine Potato Bag Company, Inc., 
1933-34; auditor and accountant, state of 
Maine, 1934-35; chief field engineer, WPA, 
state of Maine, 1935-38. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














OLICEMEN to Fight Fire. One of the re- 

sults of the adoption of the three-platoon 
system in the New York City fire department, 
according to the Washington, D. C., Taxpayers’ 
Association, has been the transfer to the fire de- 
partment of a number of policemen. The New 
York City police department has reported that 
during 1937, 57 patrolmen resigned from the 
police department to accept appointments in the 
fire department. 


Movies in Damage Claims. The corporation 
counsel of the city of Detroit has bought motion 
picture equipment for use in taking pictures of 
persons who make damage claims against the 
city. In a great many instances it has been 
found that fraudulent claims for personal in- 
jury result in litigation in the event of their 
denial by the city council. Claimants have ap- 
peared in court using crutches where investiga- 
tion has shown that no serious injury had been 
sustained. In such cases the pictures will be 
used in court. 


The Curfew Shall Ring Again. San Francisco 
has passed an ordinance forbidding minors to 
be on the street after 10:00 P. M., the age limit 
being 16, with an additional provision that 
minors under the age of 18 cannot loiter in 
streets about any public place after midnight. 
Minors under 18 are also prohibited from work- 
ing in establishments selling liquor. 


Municipal Forests. Glens Falls, New York, a 
city with about 19,000 people, has a community 
forest of 3,650 acres consisting chiefly of a 
watershed area. More than 2% million trees 
have been planted by the city since reforestation 
began in 1910. Trees for planting are obtained 
free of charge from the state-owned nurseries. 
The city plans to expand the forest area to 6,000 
acres or more. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, and National 
Association of Housing Officials. 


Softer Water. About 400 municipalities in the 
United States have water-softening plants, ac- 
cording to the American Water Works Associa- 
tion. In one city it was found that prior to the 
installation of the municipal water softening 
plant, the annual per capita cost of soap was 
$7.50. Water softening reduced this cost to 
$3.75. 


Control of Gambling. A county grand jury 
recently branded Louisville, Kentucky, a “wide 
open town” as far as gambling is concerned. 
The city undertook to arrest handbook opera- 
tors and warned churches that bingo games must 
be confined to their congregations. A survey by 
a local newspaper indicated that 7,500 to 10,000 
persons attended the bookies whenever race 
meetings were in progress, and that the aggregate 
daily betting during the spring, summer, and 
fall months was estimated at $100,000. 


Airport Zoning. The Philadelphia zoning or- 
dinance has been amended to require that ap- 
plications for zoning permits in districts within 
10,000 feet of an airport will be referred to 
the board of adjustment for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether the height of the buildings 
or structures will make adequate provisions for 
air transportation and to limit the height of 
buildings. The regulations specify the permitted 
height at varying distances measured from the 
airport perimeter. 


Zoning Maps. Wichita, Kansas, is completing 
maps of the territory within three miles of the 
city. Thirteen subdivision plats were approved 
by the city in 1937. 


City Assessors Use Radio. The city assessor 
of Louisville, Kentucky, and the assessor of 
Jefferson County have been using the radio 
twice weekly during the assessment period in 
informing taxpayers of the procedures used and 
as to their own rights and duties, with the result 
that there has been a large increase in returns 
and a reduction in the number of arbitrary as- 
sessments. Assessors in nine other jurisdictions 
are known to have used the radio for the same 
purpose, with good results. 


State Assistance for Local Assessors. The 
Michigan state tax commission has prepared and 
distributed an assessors’ manual to each city 
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and township assessor and is now developing a 
trained corps of field men who will contact local 
assessors and help them on difficult appraisal 
problems. Specialists in different fields have 
been added to the staff and will be available 
to local assessors on request. The commission 
is also sponsoring regional meetings of assessors 
for the purpose of acquainting them with the 
facilities of the tax commission. This coopera- 
tive work with local assessors is carried on 
under a newly established division of adminis- 
trative service headed by a former member of 
the Wisconsin tax commission. 


Sewer Service Charge. Toledo, Ohio, in 1937 
decided to finance sewage disposal by means of 
a sewer service charge, and during the first 
seven months of 1937 collected $37,643. How- 
ever, for those living within the city limits, a 
like amount is deducted from their water bills, 
so that the net cost to city residents remains 
the same as formerly was charged for water 
alone. 


Municipal Heating Plants. Two South Dakota 
cities furnish steam heat to buildings in their 
business districts. The Watertown plant was 
purchased in 1934 from private interests at a 
cost of $100,000. In Brookings the plant is op- 
erated in connection with the city-owned light 
plant, utilizing exhaust steam from the power 
equipment. 


New Budget Law. Under a law recently 
passed in Massachusetts, effective in 1939, if 
the city council of any city other than Boston 
fails to make appropriations for the annual 
budget by May 10, the assessors are required 
to assess a tax for the year, the amount of such 
tax to be equal to the aggregate appropriation 
for the annual budget for the preceding year. 


Use of Tax Maps Increases Water Revenues. 
The bureau of plans and surveys in the public 
works department of Baltimore maintains tax 
maps which are co-ordinated with those of the 
tax assessing and collecting agencies of the 
city, drawn to a scale of 40 feet to the inch. 
The information is used for systematic checking 
of flat-rate water rent and as a consequence it 
is estimated that water revenues will amount to 
$100,000 a year more than at present when the 
task of preparing these maps is completed. 


Health Factors of Urban Housing. A WPA 
survey has just been completed in 83 cities by 
the United States Public Health Service on the 
adequacy of urban housing facilities. It was 
found in one city that over 40 per cent of the 
households had more than one person per room. 
Contrary to popular impression, it was found 
that the crowding problem in the smaller cities 


is just as aggravated as in metropolitan centers. 
Sixteen per cent of the urban households can- 
vassed had more than one person per room. 
About 4 per cent had twice as many persons in 
the family as they had rooms. Fourteen per 
cent of these households had no inside “flush” 
toilet, or if such a facility was available, it was 
used jointly with other families. 


Uniforms for Meter Readers. The Los An- 
geles Department of Water and Power has 
adopted a uniform to be worn by its 109 meter 
readers so as to leave no doubt in the minds of 
citizens as to who they are. The uniform is 
olive green consisting of trousers, a jacket with 
the department seal on the arm, and a visor cap 
to which the department badge is attached. A 
gray shirt and black tie are worn. 


Abandoning Street Railways. The Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission, in authoriz- 
ing abandonment of street railways, recently 
enforced the obligation of a street railway com- 
pany to remove its facilities and restore the 
roadway. It was held that a street railway 
company should not be permitted to discontinue 
service without performing its common law 
liability of removing its poles, wires, and other 
facilities and restoring the pavement of the in- 
vaded street or highway to the condition of the 
adjacent pavement. 


Midget Police Radio. A midget radio receiv- 
ing set to be used by unmounted policemen was 
recently purchased by the San Antonio, Texas, 
police department to enable policemen on the 
beat to receive calls from headquarters. The set 
weighs less than two pounds and is tuned to the 
police short-wave band. It is sealed so that it 
is impossible to be out of touch with head- 
quarters as long as the radio is turned on. 


Pasadena Makes Nutritional Survey. A joint 
project of the city health department and the 
council of social agencies in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, is a survey launched recently to determine 
if citizens are securing a diet adequate to pre- 
vent malnutrition. A preliminary study of 80 
families will be made immediately in coopera- 
tion with the California Institute of Technology. 


A New Revenue Source. Quebec municipali- 
ties may legally levy a special tax on non-resi- 
dents working within their municipality. A test 
case arose when three workmen living outside 
but working in the municipality of Beaupré, 
Quebec, were fined $20 when they refused to 
pay a special tax of $15 imposed on non-resi- 
dent workers by the municipal corporation. 
They claimed the law was unconstitutional and 
outside the powers of the municipality. The 
law was upheld and the trio fined $20 each. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











Primary Locat ASSESSMENT DIsTRICTS. 
National Association of Assessing Officers, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 3lpp. 
50 cents. 

This report covers the organization setup for 
assessment, outlines assessment district standards, 
indicates how existing assessment districts con- 
form to these standards, and makes suggestions 
for redistricting. 


1937 YEARBOOK: PARK AND RECREATION 
Procress. National Park Service. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
1938. S5pp. 25 cents. 

This first issue of a federal yearbook on recre- 
ation is confined mainly to what has been done 
under the federal aid program. This volume and 
the Year Book number of Recreation provide 
valuable data. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


CONFERENCE PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT. In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 29pp. $1.00. 

HANDBILLS; FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND THE 
GriFFIN Case. American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
12pp. 50 cents. 

POPULATION TRENDS IN MINNESOTA AND WHAT 
Tuey Mean. Minnesota Institute of Govern- 
mental Research, St. Paul. 1938. 36pp. 25 
cents. 

PusBLic ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATIONS; A D1- 
RECTORY, 1938-39. Public Administration 
Clearing House, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1938. 184pp. $1.50. 

REporT OF RoyAL COMMISSION ON LOCAL Gov- 
ERNMENT IN THE TYNESIDE AREA. Apply to 
British Library of Information, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 1937. 104pp. 50 cents. 

STATUS AND TRENDS OF INDUSTRY IN NEW 
York CITY; A REPORT OF A STUDY . . . SPON- 
SORED BY THE MAyor’s COMMITTEP ON CITY 
PLANNING. WPA of New York, New York 
City. 1938. 64pp. 

SUBMISSION TO THE RoyAL COMMISSION ON 
DoMINION PROVINCIAL RELATIONS (CHIEFLY 
FINANCIAL). By the Citizens Research Insti- 
tute of Canada, 137 Wellington Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 1938. 121pp. 


FINANCE 


Assessors’ MANvuAL. Administrative Service 
Division, Michigan State Tax Commission, 
Lansing. 1938. 194pp. 

COMPILATION OF PROPERTY IDENTIFICATION 
Maps: SUGGESTIONS ON TECHNIQUES, ETC. 
Works Progress Administration Division of 


Social Research, Washington, D. C. 1938. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES HAVING A 
PoPpULATION OF OvER 100,000: 1936. U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 1938. 212pp. 
70 cents. 

ItLttno1s Assessors’ MANUAL; PERSONAL PrRop- 
ERTY. Illinois Tax Commission, Centennial 
Building, Springfield. 266pp. 1938. 

SUGGESTIONS ON TECHNIQUES FOR PREPARATION 
oF INDEX OF DEEDS, MORTGAGES, AND OTHER 
ENCUMBRANCES BY PROPERTY LOCATION. 
Division of Social Research, WPA, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1938. 23pp. 

Tue LISTING AND ASSESSING OF PROPERTY FOR 
County AND City Taxes In NortH Caro- 
LINA. Henry Brandis, Jr. Institute of Gov- 
ernment, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1938. 158pp. 
$5.00. 

MILEAGE RATE Pap TO EMPLOYEES FOR USE OF 
PRIVATE AUTOMOBILES ON OFFICIAL BUSINESS. 
Department of Budget and Research, 900 
Hall of Records, Los Angeles, California. 
1938. 

PENALTIES AND INTEREST ON Past DvE Ac- 
COUNTS FOR TAXES AND ELECTRICITY. League 
of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers 
Building, Richmond. 1938. 8pp. 25 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS; ADDRESSES PRESENTED AT THE 
CONFERENCE ON MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF ACCOUNTANTS. 1938. American Institute 
of Accountants, 135 Cedar Street, New York. 
85pp. $1.00. 

Tax DELINQUENCY AND PREMATURE LAND USE 
TRANSITION. Tax Policy for June, 1938. Tax 
Policy League, 309 East 34 Street, New York. 
24pp. 25 cents. 

TopreEKA Mopernizes Its AccounTING. R. F. 
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Agard. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
6766 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
1938. 71pp. 


PERSONNEL 


TRAINING FOR THE PuBLIC-SERVICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS. Jerry R. Hawke. United States Office 
of Education. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 82pp. 20 cents. 


PLANNING 


THE Future oF STATE PLANNING. National 
Resources Committee. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C. 1938. 117pp. 25 
cents. 

WaTER PLANNING. National Resources Com- 
mittee. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. 40pp. 10 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


Auto ACCIDENTS IN SPOKANE, 1937. City Plan 
Commission, Spokane, Washington. 1937. 
24pp. 

List OF PARKING METER INSTALLATIONS AND 
Data ON TweELve Cities. Compiled by 
Ormond R. Bean, commissioner of public 
works, Portland, Oregon. 1938. 32pp. 

TRAFFIC PLANNING REPORT, TOLEDO, OHIO, 
1937. Jensen, Bowen and Farrell, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 1938. 143pp. 


HEALTH 


PRINCIPLES INCLUDED IN VENEREAL DISEASE 
LEGISLATION IN NEw York City AND NEw 
York STATE AND TExT oF Law. United States 
Conference of Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 25 cents. 


RECREATION 


RECREATIONAL Use oF LAND IN THE UNITED 
States. National Resources Committee. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 280pp. $1.25. 

YeEAR Book Numser. Recreation Magazine, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. June, 1938. 50 
cents. 


WELFARE 


DELINQUENCY AREAS IN Essex County MuNIC- 
IPALITIES. Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey, 1938. 37pp. 

GENERAL RELIEF STATISTICS FOR THE FIFTEEN- 
MontH PErIop JANUARY, 1938, THROUGH 
Marcu, 1937. WPA, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 57pp. 

PREPARATION OF VALID STATISTICS OF THE COST 
oF RELIEF ADMINISTRATION. Anne E. Geddes. 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 

East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 12pp. 


A PuBLic WELFARE Jos Stupy, AN ANALYSIS OF 
SELECTED PosITIONS IN PuBLIC SocrIAL WorK. 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. $1.00. 


FIRE 


A MANUAL FOR VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPARTMENTS 
IN Wisconsin. League of Wisconsin Munici- 
palities, 30 East Johnson Street, Madison. 
1938. 38pp. 50 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1915-37. United States Department 
of Commerce. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 15 cents. 


UTILITIES 


City-OwNep UTILITIES: WATER, ELECTRIC, AND 
Gas PROPERTIES; FINANCIAL, OPERATING AND 
RATE STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1937. League 
of Kansas Municipalities, Lawrence, Kansas. 
1938. $3.00. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF AIRPORTS AND LANDING FIELDS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1938. 222pp. 

EFFECT OF City WATER AND SEWERAGE FACILI- 
TIES ON INDUSTRIAL MARKETS AND THEIR 
RELATION TO THE MARKET OF ArrR-ConpDI- 
TIONING EQUIPMENT. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
100pp. 10 cents. 

WaATER RATEs IN NoRTH CAROLINA CITIES AND 
Towns. W. H. Newell, comp. North Caro- 
lina League of Municipalities, Raleigh, N. C. 
1938. 18pp. 


EDUCATION AND LIBRARIES 


AMERICAN RECOMMENDED PRACTICE OF SCHOOL 
LicHTING. Illumination Engineering Society 
and American Institute of Architects, 51 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York. 60pp. 25 cents. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF READING; A STUDY OF THE 
DISTRIBUTION AND STATUS OF LIBRARIES IN 
THE UNiTeED StaTEs. Louis R. Wilson. Amer- 
ican Library Association and University of 
Chicago Press, 510 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 1938. 481pp. $4.00. 

SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN SCHE- 
NECTADY, NEw. York. Bureau of Municipal 
Research, 20 Jay Street, Schenectady, New 
York. 1938. 54pp. 

Wuo Uses THE Pustic Lrprary. William C. 
Haygood. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 1938. 137pp. $2.00. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 











POSITIONS OPEN 


Fort ATKINSON, Wisconsin (5,793). City 
Manager. A. J. Koenig, city manager since 1931, 
has resigned effective September 1. Successful 
experience as city manager is required, and en- 
gineering training is preferred. Applications 
should be sent to William A. Slater, president of 
the council. 

KaLaMaAzoo, MicHIGAN (54,786). City Man- 
ager. The council has received 40 applications 
and Mayor A. L. Blakeslee advises that appoint- 
ment will not be made for a month or six weeks. 
E. C. Rutz, city manager since 1931, has re- 
signed to return to private business. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousiInG OFfFI- 
CIALS. Apprentice. A college degree or its 
equivalent and practical experience with a hous- 
ing agency are desirable but not essential. Open 
to both men and women. The apprentice would 


learn about the administrative side of the hous- 
ing program. No stipend is offered. For further 
information, address the Association at 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MAMARONECK, NEw York (11,766). City 
Manager. The village board has not yet acted 
on filling this position made vacant by not reap- 
pointing R. J. Whitney when the board reorgan- 
ized on April 4. The salary will be about $6,600 
a year. William H. Johnson is mayor. 


APPOINTMENTS 


GUNNAR MYKLAND, public service fellow at 
the University of Minnesota, 1936-38, who dur- 
ing the past year has served an internship under 
City Manager Guiton Morgan, of Austin, Texas, 
has been appointed assistant administrator of 
the Austin Housing Authority. 

















309 East 34th Street 


THE PROBLEM OF STATE AND LOCAL DEBT 


A discussion of the increasing debt burdens of states and cities, 
with the problems they present, appears in the June 1938 issue of the 


National Municipal Review 


Included is a compilation of the bonded debt of three hundred 
cities in the United States and Canada (appearing each year at 
this time), with articles by such outstanding authorities on public 
finance as Frederick L. Bird, Carl H. Chatters, C. E. Rightor, 
Sanders Shanks, Jr., Paul Studenski, Edna Trull, and others. 


Price, Fifty Cents 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


New York City 
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THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 


UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND 
Telephone CHerry 7670 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-0418 


Illustrated brochure upon request 











THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 


Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 


applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPPER FALLS, MASS. 


1 

















TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 


New York U.S.A. Chicago 



































BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black N. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
E.H. Dunmire C.1. Dodd W.G. Fowler’ €E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY, MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
ALBANY, N. Y.......-. 11 North Pearl Street 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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